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THE BELLE; OR, LOVE UNDER THE ROSE. 


BY HELEN 


IsaseL Ciirron was a beauty and an heiress— 
need I add, a belle? And yet it was not wealth 
and loveliness alone whi h brought to he r shrine 
so many willing worshipers; the love-light of a 
glowing heart, and the dignity of a pure and lofty 
mind, were charms to win and to retain the ad- 
miration and affection of the noblest. Men of 
rank and talent bowed down before her soul- 
lighted loveliness, and many a heart sprang up 
to meet the glance of that kindly eye. 

Young, and sharing with only a child- brother 
father’s ample fortune, there were many who 


thought it no mean pursuit to follow the young 


heiress with devotion, and bow to each change of 
will in one whose hand held so glorious a prize. 
It was near the close of her first season out, 
ind yet her smiles seemed still alike for all, and 
none might call himself a favored suitor. Disap- 
pointed fortune-hunters declared her a coquette, 
and tender-hearted young lovers denounced her 
as cold. Cold! they never saw those little with- 


ered flowers, so carefully preserved, and glittering 


often with drops bright as gemmed them in their 
lreshness ’neath the summer moonlight; they 
could not hear the echoing of that heart to the 
rich music of one young voice—and they dared 
to call her cold. 

Clarence Dunmore was a young Virginian of 
od birth, whose parents had died, leaving him 


lithe, except that haughty pride of blood so uni- 


versal among the aristocracy of the *‘ Old Do- 





minion. Possessed of fine natural talents, he 
i been educated for the law, and upon the death 

ot his parents, had removed to the city of 

where he might profitably pursue his profession. 
Gifted in person as well as in mind, and pos- 
ssing in an eminent degree the elegant demean- 

or and graceful suavity which distinguish a high- 
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bred southerner, he was a welcome guest amid 
the polished circles of the city of his residence. 
True, by maneuvering mammas and marrying 
daughters, he was set down among the “ ineligi- 
bles’’—for who could wed a very Apollo, did he 
come in the semblance of a poor young lawyer! 
But then, all the girls pronounced him ‘‘a mag- 
nificent fellow,’’ and parties lacked lustre if Dun- 
more Were absent. Still his dark eye would often 
flash and his cheek glow as he marked some mo- 
neyed young dandy preferred before him. The 
trifle which he had realized from the encumbered 
family estate barely served to support him in his 
achelor lodgings; and it might be years 


} 


young lawyer, however brilliant his ta- 





1 be successfully appreciated. 

‘There were few homes where he was on terms 
of such familiar acquaintance as Mr. Clifton’s. 
In the early part of his professional career, he 
had won the old man’s admiration by the skill 
and address with which he had managed for him 
a somewhat difficult law case, and none greeted 


him so cordially or welcomed him more kindly 
to their homes than the generous-hearted mil- 
lionaire. 

Thus had Isabel and Clarence met, and those 
social hours had gradually unfolded to each the 
idden worth of the other's nature. They had 


h 
learned to know that in each soul were treasure- 
laden waves of thought and feeling, whose spar- 


kling crests only were visibleto (lie gay world 
without. 

Amid the crowd, Clarence had bowed before 
her stately 1utv, and as he saw her in her 


home, and felt how gifted was the soul which 





rhted those dark eyes, how warm the heart 


whose smile lay on her lips, admiration and es- 


teem ripened into love, the “first and passionate 
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Daily he felt how 
past all power to dissever; his destiny was bound 
And then came the fierce struggle with 


love’’ of a southern heart. 
to her. 
his pride: 
whisper that the young Virginian was trying to 


more than once had he heard the 


retrieve his broken fortunes by a union with the 
heiress; and while the indignant blood burned on 
his cheek, he resolved to seal up the swelling 
fountains of his heart, and lay the finger of silence 
on his quivering lip. Yet still, with a fascination 
irresistible, he sought her presence, lingering to 
catch her lightest word, and schooling his tongue 
to cold courtesy, while his soul was all on fire. 
His step grew more proud, his manner chilling 
and reserved, until even Isabel began to marvel 
at the change. 

She was young, gay and happy, and amid the 
many who surrounded her, it was almost uncon- 
sciously that she had preferred Clarence. She 
felt that he was good and gifted, but she knew 
not why it was that her heart beat so lightly 
when he was near, or grew so listless were he 
long absent; why his pratse was always dearest, 
his smile most welcome. 

But there was an awakening when she felt how 
the shadow that had come over him was darken- 
ing her own soul: he was no longer the frank 
and cordial friend, and she could find no reason 
for the change; and when she felt her heart was 
growing sad, was treasuring up the memory of 
happier hours, she wondered if she loved. Cla- 
rence wore still the same cold, quiet air, yet 
sometimes his eye would rest upon her for a mo- 
ment with an expression which thrilled to her 
very heart, and at least convinced her that from 
some cause he was unhappy. 

It was evening. Isabel had been engaged in 
sending cards for her first large party—the last, 
and to be the most brilliant of the season—and, 
fatigued with her exertions, sat listlessly in the 
drawing-room, awaiting her father’s return. 

Suddenly he entered, his step quicker than 
usual, and his face glowing with the interest of 
some just-received intelligence. 

“Why, 'Bel,’’ he exclaimed, as he drew off his 
gloves and laid aside the massy gold-headed cane 
which he had brought with him into the room, 
“‘what think you I’ve just heard? Met young 
Warren at the street door—says he is going off 
to Europe in less than two weeks—some import- 
ant affairs to settle—and a lawyer being neces- 
sary, takes Dunmore with him. ’Pon my soul, 
I’m glad for Dunmore; he’s a noble fellow; 
there isn’t his equal in the city—and ‘twill be 
just the thing for him. But’’—said the old man, 
stopping to take breath—‘‘we shall miss him, 
that’s a fact; he’s a fine fellow—hey, ’Bel?”’ 

Isabel's 


screen, eise¢ 


face was shaded by a large Indian 

her father, de spite his engrossment 
in his subject, must have noticed the swift 
changes that passed over her countenance at his 


words, and the colorless lips with which she 


faintly articulated—‘ How long will Mr. Warren 
remain abroad ?”’ 

“Oh, I can’t tell—from a year to eighteen 
months, probably. They’ll take a turn through 
Italy and Greece, very likely, after their business 
is over. Warrenand Dunmore are sworn friends, 
you know, and these young fellows are generally 
in no hurry to return when they once put the At- 
lantic between them and home.”’ 

With what an indescribable sensation of relief 
she saw her father, as he uttered these words, 
slowly unfold the evening paper, and sit down to 
the last foreign news. She felt herself all pow- 
erless to speak, and in the desolation which swept 
over her heart at this sudden announcement, 
came home, all too truly, the conviction that she 
had, perhaps unconsciously, blended with all her 
visions of the future the love of Clarence—that 
there were no memories so dear as those which 
were lighted by his smile, no hopes so bright as 
those which wore the rose-hues of his affection. 
And now to part, to crush back upon her heart 
the bitter tears, and coldly say farewell—it was 
too much. And then she strove to rouse her 
pride—the pride that should forbid her woman's 
soul to yield unsought its wealth of love; but in 
the hour of a first and desolating grief, pride re- 
fused its aid, and with a bowed head and a strick- 
en heart, she pleaded fatigue and sought her room. 

Days passed on, and Isabel saw Clarence but 
seldom, for he was busily engaged in preparing 
for his departure. 
cold and calm still, but there was a sadness, al- 


He was paler than his wont, 


most a tenderness in his voice at times, which 
vibrated to her inmost spirit—but she could be 
stately, cold afd pale as he now. 

It was the afternoon before Isabel Clifton's 
party, and Clarence Dunmore, with a flushed 
cheek and flashing eye, was pacing the floor of 
There was a wild struggle going 
He had 
thought, when he spoke to Isabel of his depar- 
ture, that there was a tremor in her voice, a pal- 
lor on her cheek, and the dream had glowed in 
his soul like fire. 

Could he go, and speak not the words that 
burned upon his lip?) Why should gold, cursed 
gold, be the weight to crush him to the earth for- 
Had he not to give her a name which, 


his own room. 
on in his heart between pride and love. 


ever? 
through long generations, had come down unsul- 
lied—a heart whose every pulsation was but an 
Oh, if 


toilsome study and unremitting endeavor could 


echo to the thought of her and fame! 


draw down that fame which had been dimly sha- 
dowed out to him in the future, he would crown 
her with a glory that gold could never buy. In 
that moment, what to him was the world—all 
might doubt, so that she but trusted in him! 
And with a trembling hand and a brain wild with 
excitement, he passionately poured out the story 
of his love, forgetting all save the one dear hope 
that Isabel might one day be hi 
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Her dark hair braided with unwonted richness, 
and its heavy curls faultlessly arranged—one 
small satin-slippered foot just peering from be- 
neath a simple dressing-gown—Isabel Clifton, in 
her own luxurious fauteuil, dreamed away the 
sunset hours of that same evening. 

The glowing light fell upon rare paintings and 
exquisite statuary, costly vases heavy with the 
weight of precious flowers, books and music—all 
that wealth can give to make this world so like a 
paradise. And yet the face, more beautiful than 
aught within the room, was darkened by sad 
thought-shadows; and as the swaying breeze 
lifted the heavy curtains, and the warm light fell 
tull on the sweet features, there glistened amid 
its radiance-—a tear. 

But the heart was sadder than the face, for it 
had awakened from its first young love-dream to 
the chilling ré alities of the world, had felt the 


What 


marvel if the eye were less bright and the step 


still frost creepin 


g to its “early flowers.”’ 
had lost its lightness ? 

She started at the falling tear, and impatiently 
dashing it away, was about to summon her at- 
tendant, when the door suddenly opened, and in 
bounded her little brother Frank, exclaiming— 
‘Sister, dear sister, see what a beautiful bouquet 
has been left for you—and a letter, too,’’ he add- 
ed, tossing them into her lap, and hurrying away 
to enjoy the shortening hours of playtime. 

Mingled hopes and fears were crowding on her 
heart, as she hastily broke the seal, and with a 
cheek now pale and now glowing, read to the 
close the earnest, almost wild avowal of Cla- 
rence, the passionate outpouring of a heart noble 
as truth itself; then clasping the precious missive 
in her hands, poured forth her soul’s happiness 
in a full gush of tears. 

The letter ended thus:— 


“T shall see you to- 
night, and, oh! Isabel, if you indeed love me, or 
if I may cherish the hope that I may one day 
be dearer to you than any other, wear to-night 
in your dark hair the one white rose-bud you will 
find ameng the flowers of your bouquet.’’ 

What a bright change had come overall things! 
Rainbows were dancing amid her tears; a rosy 
light flooded her heart, and she hardly dared trust 
herself to listen to the music of its beatings. 
There was no need to force smiles now; there 
was a sparkle in her eye and a glow upon her 
cheek, such as had rarely glowed and sparkled 
there be fore. 

‘**What—not even this band of pearls in your 
hair, Miss Isabel?’’ exclaimed her astonished 
maid, as, pushing aside her rich jewel-case, she 
placed with her own trembling fingers, that on 
dear rose-bud amid her clustering curls, and with 
a step light as a fairy’s, descended to the draw- 
Ing-room. 

It was yet early, and the glare of the lights 
oppressed her; she longed to be alone with her 
own happiness, and stealing down into the con- 


servatory, she leaned against a pillar, and looked 
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forth into the open air. It was a glorious night; 
the stars seemed holding festival over the newly- 
born flowers, and the soft breeze stole lovingly to 
the young leaves. But the sky above her was 
less bright than the starry heaven of her own 
heart, and the perfume-laden breeze that swept 
up to her from the garden below, less sweet than 
the dreams that floated there. 

And amid her visions of happiness, she had 
almost forgotten that there was so soon to be a 
parting, but when that shadow intruded, it was 
sweet to think that for Aer sake he would soon, 
very soon return—all the dearer for days of ab- 
sence. 

Lost in reverie, she forgot the flight of time, 
till suddenly awaking to her heedlessness, she 
hastened to the drawing-room just in time to re- 
ceive the entering guests, and with a grace pecu- 
liarly her own, to do the honors of her father’s 
house. 

Fast they came, the gay and beautiful, until the 
brilliant saloons were filled, and amid the count- 
less throng, none perhaps bore so light a heart as 
that fair young hostess. ‘‘ More beautiful than 
ever,’’ was on every lip—unrepressed admiration 
in every eye. 

Time passed, and yet he who was of all the 
crowd the looked-for one, came not. At length, 
at a distant entrance, she discerned his manly 
figure, and averting the eyes that dared not follow 
his movements, she felt rather than saw that he 
was slowly making his way through the crowd 
to her side. The careless group around her chat- 
ted on, while her heart was wildly throbbing. 
Oh, how it sunk within her as she slowly lifted 
her dark eyes to him who now stood beside her. 
Paler now, cold and proud as ever, he wore the 
same look he had worn for months past—no light 
in his eye, no happy smile upon his lip. 

Did she dream? Oh, Heaven, what meant all 
this? Had he disco- 
vered that she loved, and sought to win a petty 
triumph from her mute confession? Had she ac- 
knowledged her heart’s first affection to meet 
How swelled her 
proud heart at-the thought! She could have torn 
the rose-bud from her hair and dashed it at his 
feet. Proudly her eye flashed and her lip curled, 
and when the strangely calm tone fell upon her 
ear, she met it with a voice and smile as cold. 


Had she been deceived ? 


but coldness and mockery ? 


‘‘T regret, Miss Clifton,’’ said Clarence, “‘ that 
Iam unable to remain longer, but I have only 
time to bid you adieu; I leave to-morrow. Fare- 
well’’—continued he, taking her hand—“ let me 
thank you for your kindness; and may you be 
most happy—happier,’’ he added, in a voice audi- 
ble to her only, “‘ than I can ever be.”’ 

Wilderingly she listened to the low-breathed 
words and the quivering tone, so much at vari- 
ance with his cold, proud bearing; wonderingly 
she gazed upon him—but others stood around 
her; careless « yes were gazing on their parting. 
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She could only utter “ Farewell!’’—no time for 


explanation, no reason for this cruel coldness. 


In that farewell word she felt that he was true; 
that some cause beyond her power to divine or 


his to explain, sealed his lips. With a brain reel- 


ing and a hushed heart, she stooped to raise the 


fall her } 


fan which had fallen from her hand, and when 


she looke d a he was con Gone! and the 


gain, 


dance went on; the music and the mirth—and 


the flowers in her heart had withered, and the 


out 1t8 stars. 


storm-cloud had blotte 
Like one in a dream she passed along, 


joining 


to smiles 


with the gay,and wreathing her cold lip 


—summoning all the stre h of a bursting heart 


to hide its misery 
At length the weary hours are passed; the last 


carriage has rolled awav, an 1c is left alone-- 


alone with her agony. Unconsciously she stands 


before amirror, and li 


stlessly her eyes wander to 
reflected there 


Why that 
| 


start, that half-suppressed shriek, as she springs 


the anguished fac 


forward and gazes earnestly upon herself? The 


7) , 


rose-bud was not there Wildly clasping her 


hands, she stood motionless for a moment, and 
then with a sudden exclamation, flew to the con- 
There, 
that fatal flower, crushed by some passer’s care- 


servatory. upon the marble steps, lay 


less foot. 
And now she saw it all—knew whence came 
the pale brow, and the cold, strange 


oh! thus had been given back the wildly-breathed 


tone—and, 


vows of Clarence; thus had she brought anguish 
to a heart dearer than life itself. Hurriedly she 
sought her own room, passing the night in ago- 
nizing regrets; and when at dawn she slept, her 
troubled dreams were all of Clarence. 

It was yet early when she rose, and with a 
trembling hand, penned but these words—*“ Cla- 
rence, dear Clarence, come to me before you go. 
IsaBEt.”’ 
the servant returned, bearing th 
‘Mr. Dunmore had left for New 
early cars.”’ 

Oh, Isabel, bitter as was thy grief, thy heart 
knew not the wild despair of him who now turned 
from home and country, and her, who could have 
made his life an Eden. He had sought Mr. Clif- 
ton’s on the previous night with a restless heart, 


Scarcely ten minutes had elapsed ere 
note in his hand. 
York in the 





and as he urged his way through the assembly, 
with his first glance toward Isabel, came like ice 
to his heart the knowledge that she wore not the 
emblem he had not dared to fear might be absent. 
None could know the agony that like a whirl- 
wind was sweeping his heart, none could know 
the feelings that were shrouded by that cold, 
proud brow. He had noticed her emotion when 
they parted; he knew it was pity for him. It 
was his bouquet she held, though the rose-bud 
was withdrawn; and he felt how delicately she 
thus revealed to him that she was still his friend, 
though she could never be dearer; and the kind- 
ness with which she had rejected him, but added 


another link to the chain which made him hers. 
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“Talk not of wasted affection—affection never was 


wasted: 


If it enrich not the heart of another, its waters, returning 


Back to their springs, like the rain, shall fill them full of 


refreshment :” 


And thus it was with Clarence—he felt that the 

love for a pure and beautiful woman had, indeed, 

not been in vain, and went forth into the world a 

sadder but a better man, shrining in his heart 
| 


talisman for good. 


slided on—months which brought 


Months 


cha tothe heart and brow of Isabel. Changed 


indeed, was she, but more beautiful than ever: 


the flush had left her cheek, and the dancing 
, , , 1 7 

s e her lip, but there was a thoughttul beauty 
. ; . 1] : . 

on her brow and a spiritual | it within her eye 


that more than compensated for their loss; and 


was rich in the 





} 1 } 
hough less lightly gay, 
igs chastened by love and hours ot 


regretful sadness. 


‘The autumn of the year following Dunmore’s 
de parture had come, and Isabel knew that he 
must soon return—knew that again she shou 
meet him, almost daily, as of old. Spite of a 


her shadowing fears, her darkened hopes, the 
dear dream would sometimes come that perhaps 
his heart was as unchanged as hers—perhaps the 
memory of her was still dearer than aught else 

it might be that the sunlight of her first love was 


vet to be 


ie brightness of her life. 
Among the many novelties which had been 
introduced by the fashionables of the gay city of 


, there were none, perhaps, so beautiful as 


the tableaux vivants, which were just then the 
chief attraction of the small parties of the season. 

Isabel had been engaged for a week past in as- 
sisting her gay friend, Anna Warren, who'had 
determined to bring forward something which 
} 


should eclipse all that had hitherto been seen. 


And to “‘ vary the perfcrmances,’’ as she laugh- 
ingly expressed it, she had enlisted in her caus¢ 
some of the most beautiful of her acquaintance, 
who were exquisite singers, intending to give 


alternately a song and a picture. Isabel, who 
touched the guitar with peculiar grace and sweet- 
ness, had, after many urgent entreaties, consented 
to take the part of a Spanish maiden—the Jast on 
the role. ‘* You are so beautiful,’’ urged Anna, 
with her arm winningly round the neck of her 


friend; ‘‘and no one else has such eyes, or plays 


so sweetly, or loves me half so well.’’ 

It was the evening before Anna’s party, and 
Isabel sat in the twilight, practising on her guitar 
a soft and beautiful Spanish air. With the sad 
and touching strains, her mind reverted to Cla- 
rence; and it seemed almost as an echo to her 
thoughts when her father entered with the an- 
nouncement that the travelers had returned—he 
had seen them both scarce an hour before. 

Returned !—what a world of anxious hope was 
in that one word! And they would meet again, 
and, perhaps, with a love within each heart which 
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the other might never know. He would not sue 
again—and could she tell him that her heart was 
his, when, perchance, the love that he once sought 


He had re- 


turned—and yet, she scarce knew why, there was 


in vain was now of little worth? 


no wild joy quivering in her heart, less even of 
hopeful happiness than had been there an hour 
before. Long she sat, dreaming in the dim twi- 
light, for the first time realizing that never would 
one proud as Clarence, reveal to her, who had 
refused his first warm love, that it had not passed 
away with the hour in which she gave it back. 
Suddenly, star-like, stept forth into her soul a 
vision of that which might decide forever the 
She knew that the following 
evening she should meet Clarence for the first 
time at the house of Anna Warren, the sister of 
his friend; and like sunshine to the folded buds 


story of her love. 


of hope within her heart, came the thought to 
wear at their first meeting, that token whose ab- 
sence had made their parting so desolate. It was 
a simple thing to wear a pure, white rose-bud in 
the hair—others, perhaps, that very night, might 
do the same; but to her each leaf was redolent 
of love and hope—and she knew, that were the 
heart of Clarence still true, she should read it in 
the first glance that rested on that unconscious 
And should she see in the light of those 
dear eyes all that she scarcely dared hope, could 


flower. 


she not reveal in her song, in language intelligible 
to him, and to him only, the fatal shadow that had 
darkened Love’s own sunny sky so long? 

They wore merry hearts and glad faces who 
met at Anna Warren’s on the following evening. 
Anna’s loving heart was overflowing with happi- 
ness as she gazed onher long absent brother, and 
joyous greetings were passing from lip to lip, for 
the noble-hearted Harry Warren was a favorite 
with all. 

Isabel was quietly beautiful as ever, save a 
brighter sparkle in her eye, and the warm tinge 
which her anxious heart had given to her usually 
pale cheek. And Clarence was there — once 
more she stood beside him as she had stood 
months ago. He had lost none of his stately 
pride, but his voice was sad, and the smile upon 
his lip but faint as he greeted her. 

Suddenly a flush passed over his face, and with 
his dark eyes, he looked with almost wild inquiry 
into hers; a half-checked exclamation was on his 
lip, and he put forth his hand as if to detain her, 
but she passed on and saw no more. 


ore 


~/ 
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It was enough—he was unchanged. No words 
could have revealed it to her thrilling heart more 
clearly than the eloquent eyes that for one mo- 
ment had looked into hers. Life was once again 
all gloriously beautiful. Happy Isabel! 

The tableaux, the songs succeeded each other, 
each more brilliant, it seemed to the admiring 
gazers, than the last. 

At length the curtain was drawn aside for the 
last time, and revealed, half-reclined in the bal- 
cony of an open window, the Spanish maiden. 
Flowers were blossoming around her, and a 
beautiful bird hung in its gilded cage at her side. 
The face was half averted; the dark eyes were 
downcast, and the heavy tresses were partly con- 
cealed by a richly-wrought veil, which, falling 
over the shoulders, swept the floor, while gor- 
geous crimson drapery lent a glow to the cheek 
else pale with emotion. One tiny hand lightly 
touched the strings of her guitar, and then a voice, 
faint, but ravishingly beautiful in its low melody, 
breathed forth the following words :— 


Oh. when fond, first love is twining 
Round the heart its blushing flowers, 
When its rosy light is shining 
On the fleetly flying hours; 
When its fairy bells are ringing 
Their soft music on the ear, 
And its glad young hopes come winging 


From a realm of dreams most dear— 


Dost thou deem there can come anguish 
O'er this Eden of the heart? 

That its opening buds may languish, 
Its sunlight all depart? 

That its ringing notes of gi@dness 





May but thrill in echoes low? 


Wingéd hopes may droop in sadness, 
And no more with dream-light glow ? 


Ah! a breath may dim this brightness, 
A passing glance or tone, 
A word of careless lightness 
That should have been Love’s own; 
Some treasured promise broken, 
Or een the fated fall 
Of one snowy bud, Love's token, 
Has sadly withered ali! 

Early the next morning—quite too early fora 
fashionable call—the servant ushered in Mr. Cla- 
rence Dunmore. The interview that followed, 
the declaration that was made, the vows which 
were plighted, are they not written in the chroni- 
cles of Love and hid away in his secret archives 
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One of our contributors! ‘‘ Which one?’’ we 
hear on all sides. Ah, 
But don’t, young gentlemen, fa 
don’t. For your own sakes we warn you, one 
and all. ‘“‘Is she engaged?’’ you ask—some 


if we only dared tell! 


tl in love with her; 


dozens of you holding your breaths for an answer. 
We can’t say—that is, we don’t like to say—or 
rather, don’t feel at liberty to say. We'll get at 
it by and by. Now don’t take us so kindly by 
the button. 
It won’t do, indeed. We know it would be a 
We know 


won't 


We never tell tales out of school. 


special favor to you—yes, oh yes. 
you are a very particular friend, and 
breathe a syllable about it for the world; but we 
Sworn to secrecy? Oh, no; we 
Who is she? Ain't 
we trying, as hard as we can, to make you under- 
Young 
Why, 


we wouldn’t let you know her name and where- 


can’t, indeed. 
never swear to anything. 


stand that we are not at liberty to tell. 
gentlemen are very_obtuse sometimes. 


abouts for the world; she might tell you to go 
about your business (if her heart would let her 
lips utter such harshgwords) a dozen times a day, 
and still you would haunt her like her own sha- 
dow. So don’t talk to us any longer. It’s no 
use in the world, indeed it isn’t. 

One of our contributors? Well, reader, how 
do you like her? We know you like the beauty 
of her mind. We know that the waters which 
gush forth from the deep recesses of her pure 
spirit, have refreshed you on your life-journey, 
when you lingered in desert places, many and 
many a time. 
which reaches the natural sense—the form and 


But her outward seeming—that 


face, symmetrical and beautiful, how are you 
affected as you look upon these? Too pensive! 
But consider the place, and think of the cireum- 
stances. 
tic spot, and listen there to the dash of the ever- 


Go you alone into such a wild, roman- 


restless waters, panting on their journey towards 
the sea, and if you, too, become not pensive, then, 
were you our brother, we would pronounce you 
fit for “‘ treason, stratagems and spoils.”’ 

Soberly, reader, for all we know of things per- 
sonal appertaining to our contributor, we are in- 
debted to a correspondent, who has been more 
fortunate than ourselves in meeting her face to 
face. Below we give you his own account, and 
will only say further, that we hold ourselves 
vastly indebted for his kindness. 

Romancing! Who suggests anything about 
romancing ? 
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Do we know our correspondent ? 


Are we sure it isn’t alla fancy sketch, and the 
portrait a picture from dream-land? What sug- 
As if we couldn’t tell in an instant 


gestions. 
that it was——. Softly there! in our indignation 


at such a thought, we had like to have betrayed 


the secret of identity. Romancing! But we 


will say no more. And as for the reader, we 
will give him the sketch, and he can take it for 
real or ideal, as best suits his own fancy. Here 


it is:— 
A PLEASANT ADVENTURE. 


My pear Mr. Gopey:—While rambling and 
sketching about the country last summer, I hap- 
pened upon an adventure that I set down as one 
of the most pleasant of my life. You know how 
often we have talked about your gifted contribu- 
tor, and admired the beautiful creations of her 
genius. Is she oldor young? Married or single? 
Handsome or plain? These were questions that 
sometimes presented themselves, while we felt 
the charms of her sweet fancy, or admired the 
exquisite truthfulness of her many life-like pic- 
tures. You know I used to call her the poet- 
painter. 

Well, while rambling, as I have just said, dur- 
ing one of the hot summer months of last year, I 
found myself in a romantic region of country in 
Here I lingered for some 
days, filling my portfolio with sketches of wild, 
About a mile 


the state of 


abrupt and picturesque scenery. 
from the pleasant little village which I made my 
head-quarters, was a deep rocky chasm, over 
which a single arch, supporting a bridge, had 
been thrown, and at the bottom of which gurgled 
a pure mountain stream, its colony of speckled 
trout undisturbed by the angler. 

I had made a drawing of the bridge from a 
point in the romantic valley below, and after fill- 
ing it up at my leisure, went out one day for the 
purpose of comparing it with the original, and 
correcting any error or supplying any omission 
that might have occurred in the first.draught. I 
had gained the bridge, and was looking down into 
the deep gorge, when the flutter of a dress, lifted 
momentarily by the wind, caught my eye, and 
then fell, concealed by a large projecting rock. 
You may be sure that I did not turn my gaze 
away from this point very quickly. In atew mo- 
ments I saw the flutter of the dress again, but 
that was all. 
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My rambles among these solitary places caused 
me to feel a kind of property in them, to consider 
myself for the time as being a kind of ‘‘ monarch 
of all I surveyed,’’ with a natural right to look 
after all intruders. ‘The discovery that a lady 
had come within my domain, suggested, as might 
be supposed, the idea of looking after her; and 
so I forthwith took a winding path that led down 
to the solitary dell, where the quiet air was lulled 
into repose by the pleasant voice of the mountain 
stream, singing to itself as it went cheerfully on 
its way. ‘Turning round the abrupt angle of a 
rock, as I reached the bottom of the dell, I found 
myself full in view of the lady who had attracted 
my attention, standing on a projecting ledge, at 
least fifty feet above me. She did not observe 
that I had intruded upon the solitude she thought 
her own, and, therefore, I remained looking at 
her for some minutes. With one hand resting 
upon a rock, and her eyes following the path of 
the stream as it moved along, now glittering in 
the light that came down through trees of a cen- 
tury’s growth, and now almost hidden from view 
by the dense shadows that were thrown upon its 
bosom, she stood, like the lovely genius of the 
place, pensive, yet with no touch of sorrow on 
her young and gentle face. 

I felt now that I was the intruder, and as soon 
as I could withdraw my eyes from the sweet face 
of the maiden, I turned, with the purpose of re- 
tiring. As I did not, she 
on glancing back, I perceived that she was hastily 


caught sight of me, for, 


leaving the spot upon which she had stood. It 
then happened as might naturally be expected: 
we met face to face in a winding path, though 
each was seeking to avoid the other—she from 
suddenly awakened fear on facing a stranger in 
that lonely place, and I from a regard to the feel- 
ings of a lovely stranger. 

We met, and both paused. I saw that she was 
alarmed and agitated. Her bosom was panting 
and her face pale. 

‘*One who loves nature need not fear her wor- 
shiper,’’ said I, smiling; and I opened my port- 
folio and handed her a sketch of the very spot 
ipon which I had seen her standing, with the 
bridge above spanning the deep chasm. 

There was a kind of introduction in this, and 
something to allay apprehension. She took the 
sketch from my hand, but her own tre mbled so 
that she could not hold it steadily. There was a 
sweet timidity in her manner that charmed, while 
it caused me to feel anxious to make her more at 
ease. 

“IT will not detain you here,”’ 
but as we have met 


said I, as she 
handed me back the sketch, “ 
in this romantic place, each drawn hither by a 
love of what is sublime or beautiful in nature, let 
us not part without some interchange of senti- 
ments that we must hold in common.”’ 

She moved along the path, and I moved by her 
side. She had not yet spoken, nor did any words 
lips until we emerged from the lonely 


pass her li; 
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dell in which we had met. Then her bosom 
heaved less tumultuously, and I heard for the 
first time her voice. Its ‘‘ very tones were mu- 
sic’s own.’’ I do not remember what she said— 
that is of no consequence—but her voice is in my 
ears now. 

We walked together for some distance, until 
we came in sight of a neat farm-house, at which, 
with a relative, I learned afterwards, she was 
With her permission, I 
accompanied her to the door. Of course, I was 
asked to go in, and, of course, I did not decline 


spending a few weeks. 


the invitation. 

Thus much in regard to my introduction to this 
lovely stranger. Now, who do you think I had 
stumbled upon in this out of the way place? 
Why, none other than your charming contribu- 
tor ———! This I discovered accidentally, at a 
second visit, which you may be sure I paid to 
her; and you will not wonder, when I tell you, 
that my intended stay of three or four days in 
that picturesque region of country, was prolonged 
to three or four weeks. I found her mind, as 
any one would suppose from reading what she 
has written, deeply imbued with poetic feeling 
and full of poetic fervot. She has a passionate 
love for all that is beautiful in nature and art. 
And the utterance of her feelings and perceptions 
is in well chosen language, instead of that wordy 
eloquence which rather confuses the mind by a 
mass of indefinable images, than conveys a clear 
idea of what is sought to be expressed. 

Of all the pleasant hours we spent together, I 
cannot tell you. I showed her my sketches of 
scenery, and she read to me, sometimes, the re- 
cords of her pure thoughts. I found her taste 
superior to mine in many things connected with 
my art, and have profite d by hints she gave me. 

Miss —— is quite young—the very flush and 
beauty of opening womanhood. She resides, 
when at home, in , and cannot but be loved 
and admired by all who know her. 

When I see you, I will have a great deal more 
to tell. I send you the sketch I was correcting 
when my eyes caught the flutter of her garments 
in the wind. You will see that I have added her 
to the picture, standing on the spot where she 
stood when I first saw her face and form of beauty. 
If you are the man I set you down to be, you will 
have it engraved for your *“* Book,”’ that the thou- 
sands who are familiar with the exquisite creations 
of her mind, may look upon and love her sweet 


young countenance, 


There, reader, you have our correspondent’s 
story, in which we have made some blanks, for 
good and sufficient reasons that it is not at all 
necessary to explain. As to the identity of the 
bright particular star in our brilliant galaxy of 
lady contributors that has been described, each 
one must conjecture for himself. We are not 


All are 


free to yo beyond the present writing. 
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at liberty to guess to their hearts’ content, but 
we give it out beforehand, that, to any questions 
asked of us on the subject, we shall give neither 
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ayeanoranay. So don’t expect to learn any- 
thing further from us, for if you do you will be 


disappointed. 


OO we DOO 


THE 
BY F. S 


Tne day has vanished, and the night enshrouds each 
mourning heart; 

The eye that hailed the dawn of hope has seen its ray 
depart; 

The light of life has sunk in gloom—withdrawn as soon 
as given— 

And now the soul benighted turns to grope alone to 
heaven. 

Oh, wherefore did that soul forget, while basking in the 
day, 

That earthly gifts were proffered tears, and love had 
transient stay! 


Our brows are bent in sadness—no more our hearts 


rejoice— 

We miss a bright and gladsome eye, we miss a happy 
voice. 

Yet waiteth he, that widowed one, but waiteth he in 
vain— 


The step he hailed with throbbing pulse he ne’er shall 
greet again: 

"Tis silent all—and o’er the world, late beaming with 
delight, 

There seems a sombre vacancy, and day is merged in 
night. 


We scarce can feel that she is dead, and yet we know 
full well ; 

That we shall welcome her no more where we who 
loved her dwell ; 

We know that lustrous eye is closed in death's untimely 
sleep, ‘ 

And though it be a selfish grief, our bursting hearts must 
weep. 

Our sun has set, and rises not, and life is bleak oefore, 

For we shall greet our loved one’s smile no more—oh, 
never more! 


DEAD 


BRIDE. 


JEWETT.* 


A thing of love and purity—a creature of the air— 





She glided forth in gentleness to steal our hearts trom 

To smooth the wrinkled brow, and make the harassed 
soul torget 

The weight of toil, the cloud of woes with which it was 
beset— 

For ‘tis when youthful saints we greet upon our dreary 
road, 

We learn to loathe the sordid world, and cling with hope 
to God 


And with an angel's care to cheer the pilgrim’s midnight 
track; 

To chide the slow and erring step, or guide the wanderer 
back ; 

To win by smiles and sinless arts, ere well the gazet 
knew 

His heart was held submissive there, or why his fond- 
ness grew, 

She came—a holy messenger, a seraph from on high— 

And drew our deepest feelings forth to bear them to the 


SAY 


*Tis ever thus—a transient stay have those of rarest 
worth ; 

The good, the beautiful, the pure, are fading from the 
earth— 

Whilst we whose hearts are cold and stern, contend 
with laggard years 


And well 


itis that grief hath power to melt such hearts 
to tears, 

Lest all unheeded, in repose, the hour of grace may 
wear, 

And from the tranquil dream, at last, we waken to de- 


spair 


® The author, a native of Connecticut, is editor of the “ Antigua (W. I.) Observer.” 
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Tue first gay warbler’s thrilling song, that floats 
So sweetly on the odorous breath of Spring, 
Such gladness to my bosom may not bring, 

Bird of my spirit, as thy prattling notes 

Not half so fond the parent songster doats 


On viewing the fair fledgling spread its wing, 
And try its growing strength, as I delight 
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To see thy mind’s unfolding pinions bright 


May He who hears the lorn young raven cry 

And gives the lark its heaven-directed flight, 
Thy pluming spirit watch with sleepless eye 

And, causing it to soar through realms of Truth 
Give thee a song on earth of lineage high, 


To sing at last with angels in immortal youth 
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Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1847, by L. A. Gopey, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court 


of the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 


MARTHA BRATTON. 


‘*Tue memory of Mrs. Martha Bratton.—In 
the hands of an infuriated monster, with the in- 
struments of death around her neck, she nobly 
the 


victory she remembered mercy, and as a guardian 


refused to betray her husband; in 
angel, interposed in behalf of her inhuman ene- 


mies. ‘Throughout the Revolution, she encour- 


aged the Whigs to fight on to the last; to hope on 
Honor and gratitude to the woman 


lf so faithful a wife 


to the end. 
and heroine, who proved hers¢ 
—so firm a friend to liberty !”’ 

The 
Huck’s Deteat, given at Brattonsville, York Dis- 
trict, South Carolina, on the twelfth of July, 1839. 


above toast was drunk at a celebration of 


The ground of the battle that had taken place fifty- 
nine years before, was within a few yards of Dr. 
Bratton’s residence, inherited from his father, one 


of the heroes of that day. He celebrated the an- 


niversary of this triumph of the Whigs. The 
oration was delivered by Colonel Beatty. 
The victory gained at this spot was not only 
. t 


had the most important effect 
Carolina. 


glorious in itse!f, but 


on the destinies of South It was the 


check given to the British troops—the first 
fall of 
victorious enemy had been met. 

The year 1780 was a dark period for the Whigs 
May; 


iers were made prisoners of war,—armed 


first 


time after the Charieston, that the hitherto 


of Carolina. Charleston surrendered in 
the sold 
garrisons were posted throughout the state, which 
lay at the mercy of the conqueror, for all military 
opposition had ceased. Sir Henry Clinton boast- 
ed, that here, at least, the American Revolution 
was ended. ‘The great body of the people, be- 
lieving resistance unavailing and hopeless, accept- 
ed British protection, or were paroled as prisoners. 
But the fact is recorded,* tl 
York District, to their imperishable honor, were 
never paroled, nor took protection as British sub- 


jects—preferring resistance and exile, to tame 
submission and an inglorious peace. As the 


British marched into the upper country, the Whigs 
of York, and some of the other districts bordering 
to that state; but soon 
under 


on North Carolina, fled 


organized themselves in companies, and 


their gallant leaders, Sumter, Bratton, and others, 
returned to take the field against the victorious 
foe. At the time when this noble daring was dis- 


played, the state was unable to feed or clothe the 


* Oration—by Colonel Beatty 


hour of 


hat the inhabitants of 


troops. They depended on their own exertions 
for everything necessary to carry on the warfare. 
They tabernacled in the woods and swamps, with 
wolves and other beasts of the forest; and fre- 
quently wanted both for wood and clothing. 
Meanwhile, British officers and troops were 
dispatched, in marauding parties, to every nook 
and corner of South Carolina, authorized to pun- 
ish every Whig with the utmost rigor, and to call 
A par- 
Tories assembled at Mobley’s Meeting 
House, in Fairfield District, were attacked and 
defeated, in June, by a party of Whigs under the 
command of Colonel Bratton, Major Wynn, and 
Captain McClure. ‘The report of this Tory dis- 
aster being conveyed to Rocky Mount, Captain 
Huck was sent out by Colonel Turnbull, the 
commander of the British forces at that point, 


the Tories to aid in the work of carnage. 


tv of 


with an order to proceed to the frontier of the 
to push the rebels as far as he 


province, and 
might deem convenient.”’ 

It was at this time that the heroism of the wife 
of Colonel Bratton was so nobly displayed. The 
evening preceding the battle, Huck arrived at 
He demanded of the 
‘* He is in Sum- 
The offi- 
cer then essayed persuasion, and proposed to Mrs. 
Bri her husband to come in and 
join the royalists, promising that he should have 
[It may well 
be believed that arguments were used, which must 
have had a show of reason at the time, when the 
people generally had given up all hopes and no- 
tions of independence. But Mrs. Bratton answered 
with heroic firmness, that she would rather see 
him remajn true to his duty to his country, even 


Colonel Bratton’s house. 
lady where her husband was. 
ter’s army,’’ was the undaunted reply. 
induce 


atton to 


a commission in the royal service. 


if he perished in Sumter’s army. 

Infuriated at the boldness of this reply, and ani- 
mated by the spirit of deadly animosity towards 
the Whigs, which then raged in its greatest vio- 
lence, one of Huck’s soldiers seized Mrs. Bratton, 
put a rope about her neck, and with fierce oaths, 
was about to strangle her. Still she refused. to 
information that might endanger her hus- 
band's safety. There is no mention made of any 
interference on the part of Captain Huck to save 
her from the hands of his murderousruffian. But 
the officer second in command, interposed, and 
released the lady. They took prisoners three old 
men, whom, with another they had captured dur- 


give 


ing the day, they confined in a corncrib. 
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Huck then ordered Mrs. Bratton to have supper 
prepared for him and his troops. It may be con- 
ceived with what feelings she saw her house occu- 
pied by the enemies of her husband and her coun- 
try, and found herself compelled to minister to 
their wants. What wild and gloomy thoughts 
had possession of her soul, is evident from the 
desperate idea that occurred to her of playing a 
Roman's part, and mingling poison, which she 
had in the house, with the food they were to eat; 
thus delivering her neighbors from the impending 
danger. 
an expedient, even to punish the invaders of her 
home. She we!! knew, too, the brave spirit that 
animated her husband and his comrades. They 
might even now be dogging the footsteps of the 
enemy ; they might be watching the opportunity 
for an attack. They might come to the house 
also. She would not have them owe to a coward- 
ly stratagem the victory they should win in the 
field of battle. 

Having supped, Huck and his officers went to 
another house—Williamson’s—to pass the night. 


But her noble nature shrank from such 


His troops, consisting of more than four hundred 
cavalry, lay encamped around it. A road, enclosed 
in a lane, passed the door, and sentinels were 
posted along the road. 
cied security, and the guard kept negligent watch; 
they dreamed not of the scene that awaited them 
with the dawn; they knew not that defeat and 
death were impending. Colonel Bratton, with a 
party chiefly composed of his neighbors, had that 
day left Mecklenburg county, North Carolina, 
under the conviction that the royalists would short- 
ly send forces into the neighborhood of their 
homes, to revenge the defeat of the ‘lories at Mo- 
bley’s Meeting House. With a force of only seven- 
ty-five men, Colonel Bratton, having received 
intelligence of the position and numbers of the 
enemy, marched to within a short distance of their 
encampment. The Whigs arrived at night, and 
after concealing their horses in a swamp, waited 
for the dawn of day to commence the attack. 
Bratton himself reconnoitered the encampment, 
advancing within the line of sentinels. Daylight 


The soldiers slept in fan- 


came; the party of Americans divided, one half 


coming up the lane, the other being sent round 
to come down. Thus the enemy were enclosed. 
Huck and his officers were still sleeping when 
the attack commenced, and were aroused by the 
roar of the American guns. Huck made all speed 
to mount his horse; and several times rallied his 
men ; but his efforts were unavailing; the spirit 
and determined bravery of the Whigs carried all 
before them: the rout was complete. As soon 
as Huck and another officer fell, his men threw 
down their arms and fled. Some were killed, or 
mortally wounded ; some perished in the woods; 
the rest escaped, or surrendered; while on the 
American side the loss was ouly of one man. The 
battle lasted about an hour ; it was bloody, though 
brief; and it is stated that the waters of the spring, 
which now gush forth so bright and transparent, 
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on that memorable spot, were then crimsoned 
with the tide of human life. 

This victory, won on the twelfth of July, 1780, 
brought confidence to the drooping spirits of our 
countrymen, and taught the enemy that freemen 
are not conquered while the mind is free. The 
Whigs, inspired with new life and buoyant hopes, 
began to throng together; and in a few days, a 
large accession of troops joined the army of Sum- 
ter. The British were again attacked and de- 
feated ; a band of resolute and determined spirits 
took the field, and kept it till victory perched upon 
their banners, and South Carolina became an inde- 
pendent state. 

The lofty spirit of Mrs. Bratton was displayed 
no less by her humanity to the vanquished, than 
by her courage and resolution in the hour of dan- 
After the death of Huck, in battle, the offi- 
in command became the leader of the 


ger. 
cer next 
troops. He was among the prisoners who surren- 
dered to the Whigs, and they were determined to 
put him to death. He entreated, as a last favor 
before his execution, to be conducted to the pre- 
sence of Mrs. Bratton. 


him as the officer who had interfered in her behalf, 


She instantly recognized 


and saved her life. Gratitude, as well as the 
mercy natural to woman's heart, prompted her 
for him. She pleaded with 


an eloquence, which, considering the share she 


now to intercede 
had borne in the common distress and danger, 
could not be withstood. Her petition was granted, 
and she procured his deliverance from the death 
that awaited him. There is hardly a situation 
in romance, or dramatic fiction, which can surpass 
the interest and pathos of this simple incident. 
Instances of the noble daring of the women of 
that day, thus thrown “‘ into the circle of mishap,”’ 
and compelled to witness so many horrors and 
share so many dangers, were doubtless of almost 
hourly occurrence. But history has preserved no 
record of them; and of the individuals whose 
faithful memory retained the impression of those 
land ! 


In the inquiries made on this subject, I am con- 


scenes, how few survive throughout the 
tinually met by expressions of regret, that some 
relative who has within a few years descended to 
the grave, was not alive to describe events of those 
trying times. ‘‘If you could only have heard 
or talk of Revolutionary scenes—vol- 
umes might have been filled with the anecdotes 
they remembered !” is the oft-repeated exclama- 
tion, which causes regret that the tribute due to 








the memory of those heroines has been so long 
withheld. 

Another traditionary anecdote is related of Mrs. 
Pratton. Ata period of the war when effectual 
resistance to the enemy was in great measure 
rendered impossible, by the absolute want of arms 
and ammunition, a small depot of powder was 
entrusted to the care of this lady. Colonel Brat- 
ton, at the time, was serving in the field. The 
secret, then of so much importance, was commu- 
nicated to the British by the treachery of some 
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individual who wished to aid or propitiate them, 
and a detachment was immediately sent forward 
to secure the valuable prize. Mrs. Bratton was 
informed of their near approach, and was aware 
that there could be no chance of saving hercharge. 
She resolved that the enemy should not have the 
benefit of it. She therefore immediately laid a 
train of powder from the depot to the spot where 
she stood, and, when the detachment came in 
sight, blew it up. The explosion that greeted 
the ears of the foe, informed them that the object 
of their expedition was frustrated. The officer 


in command, irritated to fury, demanded who had . 


dared to perpetrate such an act, and threatened 
instant and severe vengeance upon the culprit. 
The intrepid woman to whom he owed his disap- 
‘*Tt was 1 who 
did it,’’ she replied. ‘‘ Let the consequence be 
what it will, I glory in having prevented the mis- 


pointment, answered for herself: 


chief contemplated by the cruel enemies of my 
country.”’ 

Such a heroine is one of whom Carolina might 
boast. But little is known respecting her, even 


in the state where she lived. Perhaps the repub- 


lican simplicity of her life may, to the eyes of 


some, have veiled the lustre of her heroic quali- 
ties. In ours, she appears in a nobler light, as 
the unpretending, patriotic daughter of America, 
than if encompassed with the splendor of princely 
station. Some of her descendants—among them 
her son, Dr. William Bratton—are now living in 
Winnsboro’, South Carolina. She herself was a 
native of Pennsylvania. 


MRS. DILLARD. 


Tue recollection of the courage and patriotism 


of Mrs. Dillard, is associated with the details of 


a battle of considerable importance, which took 
place in Spartanburg District, (South Carolina, 
at the Green Spring, near Berwick's Iron Works. 
The Americans here gained great honor. Colo- 
nel Clarke, of the Georgia volunteers, joined with 
Captains McCall, Liddle, and Hammond,—in all 
about one hundred and ninety-eight men,—having 
received intelligence that a body of Tory militia, 
stated to be from two to five hundred, and com- 
manded by Colonel Ferguson, were recruiting 
for the horse service, determined to attempt to 
rout them.* ‘They marched accordingly ; and 
hearing that a scouting party was in advance of 
Ferguson's station, made preparations to give 
them battle. Colonel Clark, with his forces, en- 
camped for the night at Green Spring. 
On that day, the Americans had stopped for 
t at the house of Captain Dillard, who 
They had 


been enfexjained by his wife with milk and pota- 


relreshmen 
was with their party as a volunteer. 
toes; the simple fare which those hardy soldiers 


sometimes found it difficult to obtain. The same 


* Mill's Statistics of South Carolina 
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evening, Ferguson and Dunlap, with a party of 
Tories, arrived at the house. They inquired of 
Mrs. Dillard whether Clarke and his men had 
not been there; what time they had departed, 
and what were their numbers. She answered 
that they had been at the house; that she could 
not guess their numbers, and that they had been 
The officers then ordered her 
to prepare supper for them with all possible dis- 
patch. They took possession of the house, and 
took some bacon to be given to their men. Mrs. 
Dillard sat about the preparations for supper. In 
going backwards and forwards from the kitchen, 
she overheard much of their conversation. It will 
be remembered that the kitchens at the south are 
usually separate from the dwelling houses. The 
doors and windows of houses in the country being 
often slightly constructed, it is also likely that the 
loose partitions afforded facilities to any one who 
Besides, 
the enemy probably apprehended no danger from 
disclosing their plan in the presence of a lonely 
woman. 

She ascertained that they had determined to 
surprise Clarke and his party, and were to pursue 
him as soon as they had taken their meal. She 
also heard one of the Tory officers tell Ferguson 
he had just received the information that the 
rebels, with Clarke, were to encamp that night 
at the Great Spring. It was at once resolved to 
surprise and attack them before day. 

The feelings with which Mrs. Dillard heard this 
resolution announced, and reflected upon the dan- 
ger that threatened her friends, of which they were 
entirely unconscious, may be imagined. She hur- 
ried the supper, and, as soon as it was placed upon 
the table, and the officers had sat down, slipped 
out bya back way. Late and dark as it was, her 
determination was taken, to go herself and apprise 
Clarke of his danger, in the hope of being in time 
for him to make a safe retreat: for she believed 
that the enemy were too numerous to justify a 
battle. 

She went to the stable, bridled a young horse 
that was kept up, and without saddle, mounted, 
and rode with all possible speed to the place de- 
scribed. It was about half an hour before day- 
light, when she came in full gallop to one of the 
videttes, by whom she was immediately conduct- 
ed to Colonel Clarke. She called to the colonel, 
with eagerness and haste—‘‘ Be in 


gone a long time. 


wished to hear what was said within. 


breathless 
readiness either to fight or run; the enemy will 
be upon you immediately, and they are strong !’’ 
In an instant every man was up, and no mo- 


ments were lost in preparing for action. The 


intelligence came just in time to put the Whigs 
in readiness Ferguson had detached Dunlap 


with two hundred picked mounted men, to engage 
and keep him employed till his arrival. 
These rushed, in fall charge, into the American 
They 


were met hand to hand, with a firmness they h: 


Clarke 
but the surprise was on their part. 


camp ; 


not anticipated. ‘Their confusion was increase 
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by the darkness, which rended it hard to distin- of this enterprise was performed without one regu- 









guish friend from foe. The battle was warm for lar meal, and without regular food for their horses. 
fifteen or twenty minutes, when the enemy gave I have endeavored, without success, to ascertain 
way. ‘They were pursued nearly a mile, but from residents in the neighborhood of Spartan- 
could not be overtaken. Ferguson came ‘too burgh, particulars of the personal history of Mrs. 
late for the frolic,’’ the business being ended. Dillard. The gentleman to whom Mills was in- 
Clarke and his little band then returned to North debted for this information, has been dead several 






Carolina, for rest and refreshment ; for the whole years. 
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we seek far off what would have come tous and been ours, had we but sat still, waiting, acting with a simple 


heart. We mark out to us high deeds; we fain would search out something great and painful to accomplish—as 






if there were not smal! matters enough, and pleasant ones too, with their secret crowns aud garlands of reward— 






all bounded within the poorest threshold !"— Crusade of the Children.”* 







































AN old man sat by a village church, For the hermit spake of the tomb of Christ 
In the sere-leafed autumn time On the irning sands of the East, 

Dark was his brow. and wet was his cheek And said that the pilgrim fasting there, 
As he thought of an early crime Sat down to a heavenly feast 


He pressed in pain the quivering lip, 
Ine burning kiss for ther de 
And dashed from his eye the tear, ‘ burning kiss for his mother dear, 


sp of his siste hand 
As a group of fair-haired, laughing boys, A clasp of his sister's hand, 





From the village school drew near The pilgrim-boy on his way went forth 
For the shrine of the Syrian land : 
“ Chill through the churchyard’s moaning pines He climbed the hills of the sunny south 
The wind from the creek doth come— He roamed through their vales of green, 
Old man gray, with the sack and staff, But paused not once in his pilgrimage 
Hast no wiie, nor child, nor home? Til the far-off sails were seen 


Our mother dear, on the old hearth-stone, 
Heaps high the crackling wood, He stood on the prow of a noble ship, 
1 rave ? " ' » 
And the kettle sings its bubbling song With gaze to the holy shore ; 
Wilt go with us, old man good ?” But thrice three suns had the foaming deep 
Scarce gilded with glory o'er, 





“The night wind doth from the creek blow chill, When the stranger youth, on the Moorish land, 
Said the wayworn pilgrim old; With galling fetters was bound; 
“ And many a league from the far-off East And he wept hot tears when the tomb of Christ 
Have I wandered wet and cold. Was not in the far East found. 
A nook by the side of the blazing hearth, 
A crust and a steaming cup; Long days of toi! ‘neath a burning sun, 
An old man’s prayer to the Throne of Light, With a scourging master near 
Shall in turn be offered up.” Long nights of grief when the day was done > 


In the damps of a dungeon drear; 


A starless night with its ebon wings Long years of dearth in a spirit’s soil, 
On the village home steals down, Unblessed by home’s kind earth 

And soon the stir of the love-knit group And that pilgrim-boy—sat an old man gray, 
Is hushed in the gathering gloom Alone in the cot of his birth 


But the old man ¢ ray, with sack and staff, 
Sits he still by the ruddy hearth? The night wind chill from the mill-creek blew, 
He sitteth sti!l—-with tears on his cheek— And shook the casement old; 

For that is the home of his birth The clock ticked loud, the flame burnt low, 


And the moon came gray and cold 


His white locks bent on the oaken staff, But the strange old man, with sack and staff, 
He looked in the weird blaze, Sits he stull by the cold hearth-stone’ 
And grim as the ghosis of a warrior band He sitteth still—in the gloom of death— 


Came the thoughts of early days The pilgrim’s spirit had gone 


A mother's soft hand now pressed his head, 
As he lisped his evening prayer; The gentle deeds of a mother’s love, 
And a sister's breath, as they slumbered close 
Light ruffled his curling hair The long-ioved haunts of thy early home, 


The clasp of a sister’s arm, 


The hearth-stone bright and warm— 
The b« y grew up with the iove otf home, Oh, leave not these for a far-ofl hope, 


And nestled the hearth stone near; Like the mist or a cloud at ev 









hermit pale through the village passed For the loved of home, ere thy late return, 





And the youth dropped many a tear— May have left the hearth—for heaven 


* See Blackwood’s Magazine for September 
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(Concluded from page 291.) 


CHAPTER VII 
THE JOURNAL. 


Now, 
out, and the huge rain drops patter ceaselessly 
on my window, [ will turn my eyes within, and 


while the wind howls mournfully with- 


step by step, will descend into the deep chamber 
of my own heart. As a careful housewife, will 
I endeavor to arrange this, my young spirit’s 
dwelling-place, and when neatness and order shall 
have displaced the chaos reigning there, with 
much pleasure will I contemplate my handiwork, 
and pour out my grateful thanks to Him who has 
thus renewed ‘‘a right spirit within me.”’ 

It is strange, but true, that while in our quiet 
country home, surrounded by objects the con- 
templation of which led me directly to Him who 
made them, I was not drawn by these to their 
Master Spirit. One hope, one desire absorbed 
Man’s idol was enshrined in my heart, 
Now I feel that I 


have overcome this weakness—now I know thou 


my soul. 
and filled me with repinings. 


art a jealous God, oh, my Father! and with thy 
aid have I driven this image away from thy sane- 
tuary. Let the light of thy countenance illumine 
Let it shine upon 
me, that I may see my way clearly through life’s 


the dark dwelling of my soul. 
shadowy pathway. Oh, may I pass gently, plea- 
santly along, having a bright hope ever beckoning 
me on, a conscience whispering to me of deeds 
done which are pleasant in thy sight; no tram- 
mels binding me to earth; no clinging frailties to 
clog my feet, but, joyously singing my heart's 
gratitude, may I go to meet the bridegroom. And 
when my life's taper shall flicker and expire, oh, 
rekindle it with a bright spark of immortality from 


Thee! 
A HERO OF THE RIO GRANDE. 


Friday. —To-day, my new acquaintance, young 
Brandon, who is already a friend, tapped at my 
little parlor door. 1 gladly welcomed him in, for 
his society is delightful to me. 

** How ?”’ exclaimed he; ‘‘ are you alone, then, 
while so many are sighing for your smiles? In- 
deed, you are becoming too selfish of late; you 
shut your sweet face up here, and never care how 
we are pining for it below.”’ 
‘*Ah!”’ replied I, gayly, ‘‘I happen to know 
your sex too well, and would always be new to 
you ; for when one appears too often, one’s friends 


are not half so glad to meet them.” 


VOL. XYXXVI.—28 


sé 


Now you come upon me with your witching 
philosophy, I must ery for mercy; for I cannot 
undertake to refute positions taken by the belle 
of the season. Her opinions, however outré and 
extravagant, are always adopted by her followers ; 
and if my pretty friend wills that we shall not 
often bask in her smile, then I must pass the 
command to my messmates, but for the life of 
I find myself uncon- 
sciously breaking into your little sanctum here, 


me I cannot obey her. 


while even your frowns are more bearable than 
Ah, but you must not go 


absence from you. 
down to them,’’ continued he, taking my hand, 
as I prepared to descend into the ladies’ saloon. 
‘* Are you so unkind, then, that you cannot talk 
with me alone? Come—sit thee down, and let 
I find this little room 
so snug, so comfortable, that | would remain here 
ionger. Oh, do sit by me just on the sofa here, 
beneath the richly-folded drapery of this curtain, 
for its crimson glow steals upon your face so 
charmingly. Ah, Miss Frazer, I shall not get 
many brave boys for the Rio Grande, while I 
loiter here with you, for I find myself already 
‘sold to the Dutch ;’ and I would even now in- 
dulge in a ‘far niente,’ and sit thus, idly toying 
with my light chains, while my eyes feast on the 
Do you say my words 


us talk quietly together. 


rare beauty of my victor. 
are too bold, then? Will my charmer please 


dictate to me? Iam a friend or a lover— 


‘Which shall it be—how shall I woo? 


Fair one, choose between the two.’ 


Now do meditate upon your choice, while I sing: 


‘Oh, Rio Grande Roncesvalles, 
Ye are names forever blest; 
Weep ye not, fair lady Inez, 
For the brave,” &c. 


In this strain my recruiting officer ran on—now 
meditating, now singing—now complaining, now 
rejoicing. He seized the guitar, and with a rapid, 
masterly movement, grasped the chords ; and now 
his rich mellow-toned voice gushed forth— 


“Oh, throw aside thy veil, my beauty, 
And burst upon my vision, while 
I chant a soldier's love and duty, 


And bold deeds done to win thy smile. 


“Oh, throw aside thy veil, Senora! 
My heart lies panting for thine eye ; 


1, can she bid the heart before her 
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‘*T see my rude Mexican lay touches not the 
heart of the lady Del Norte. She is cold as the 
clime in which she lives. Oh, the pure Castil- 
jan’s face glows when her lover sings, and her 
black eyes sparkle brightly ’neath their transpa- 
rent lids, when he offers her his love in song. 
But could I touch a heart so cold to all—could I 
but kindle a flame there, my life would indeed be 
blest. But am I again too bold? Forgive me, 
and I am only a friend—forgive me, and I am 
anything. Well, if you say so, I will not talk 
thus. For a change, let’s discuss the governor's 
party. You will be there of course. 

* Richmond city —Lady Lizzie— 


Ye are names forever blent.’” 


Capt. Brandon laid aside the guitar, and threw 
himself gracefully on an ottoman. 

‘* Now, Miss Frazer, let me tell you about the 
fascination of the fair Mexicans; their jetty locks; 
their bright, sloey black eyes; their ruby lips, as 
they are poutingly entwined around the fragrant 
cigaritto; their dainty feet, almost as small as 
yours. And with beauty, they unite all that is 
lovely in woman. ‘They are the angels of light 
which flit to and fro, across that land of fierce 
misrule and hopeless anarchy. Imagine a nation 
of creatures, all impulsive, generous emotions, 
endearing themselves to the heart by their sim- 
plicity, affection, grace, and modesty; beautiful 
as a band of houris, with a thousand nameless 
enchantresses’ spells, which they throw around 
one, and which, I once believed, were of pure 
Mexican growth. In our march to ——, we 
suddenly came upon several of these fair senoras, 
who were enjoying a siesta under a cool shade, 
the only one which had refreshed our eyes for 
many a weary mile. They sat, unconscious of 
our approach, their long hair floating heavily on 
the lazy breeze. One sat dreamily pufling her 
cigaritto, and watching the smoke as it curled 
and twirled in its fantastic gracefulness in the 
thin air; another reclined, with her head thrown 
back, her long lashes at rest, and her dreams far, 
far away: a third had got a silver comb, and was 
loosening her tangled tresses, which covered her 
like a veil. The fourth, and most beautiful of 
them all, stood with lips apart and glowing eyes, 
gazing down the winding path, in search, perhaps, 
of a truant lover. My comrade and self, who 
were in advance, halted for some minutes, to take 
in this unique picture. Here were splendid speci- 
mens of Mexican beauty, in faultless attitudes, 
just before our eyes. Our horses could not be 
restrained ; they were conscious of the clear run- 
ning brook, bubbling in the shade, and impatient- 
ly pawed the ground. ‘The beautiful figures in 
the tableau before us, started like young fawns, 
and, exclaiming ‘los Americanos!’ were about to 
fly from us. We appeared so much more friendly 
than they anticipated, that they coyly permitted 
us to approach. The fair creature who had been 


smoking, took the cigar from her fresh, rosy 


lips, and timidly handed it to me. I did not know 
what the dear creature intended by it, but, pre- 
suming the language of gallantry to be universal, 
I kissed it a hundred times, and pressed it to my 
heart. In my enthusiasm, I was making prepara- 
tions to kneel before her, when I saw her gather- 
ing up her long folding rebosa, which caused me 
to desist, as I had no idea of kneeling before her 
when she was embairetos ? 

‘*The fair damsel who stood apart from this 
interesting group, we learned, was the daughter 
of Don Jose, of the neighboring hacienda. As is 
very ofien the case, the lady loved, and had stolen 
from her father’s family halls, to exchange a few 
clandestine vows with her lover, as he returned 
from battle victorious, to breathe his love into 
his lady’s ear. With her maidens, the senora 
awaited him here. I afterwards heard that the 
fond lover came not to her at all, for he was at 
that moment, while she was so eagerly expecting 
him, a corpse within the walls of Monterey. 

‘*Ah! Miss Frazer, war is terrible to plighted 
hearts. Broken vows and crushed affections are 
ever under the conqueror’s chariot wheels. 

\fter the excitement of battle is over, when the 
reaction takes place, and we sadly proceed to the 
bloody field to bury our dead, it is then that the 
horrors of war rise up like spectres before us. It 
is then that man’s stern conscience hoarsely con- 
demns him for this cruelty to his brother. Then 
one sees victory shorn of its beams. I do not 
envy a nation’s ruler, when I behold the awful 
sufferings on a battle field.”’ 

My country women, as all sorrows fall heaviest 
on us, so do these. Can the richest ore of the 
Californias bring back to us the brave hearts 
which won them? Can millions of territory re- 
pay us for our noble-spirited lost ones? But our 
lot is to bow meekly when the rude storms pass 
over us—to suffer ali,and not complain. Our lit- 
tle world is in the heart; take from us the few 
devoted ones to which we cling, and all our earth- 
ly treasure is gone. Ambition, honor, wealth, 
kingdoms, divert us not. Heaven and the heart 
are ours, and one of these cannot be taken from 
us; it is our stay, our support, our strong arm 
forever. 

My unceremonious visitor gave me the news 
of the day. All Richmond was in a frenzy 
about the governor's intended party. There were 
also several distinguished strangers lately arrived, 
and I must, by all means, go with him into the 
ladies’ parlor. To this I consented, being in full 
dress, and having intended making my appear- 
ance there for several days, but had not done so. 
Hastily glancing at myself in a mirror, and gladly 
finding that I wore my best looks, I descended 
into the ladies’ handsome parlor, leaning on young 
Brandon's arm. I must say, by the way, that I 
could not have chosen a more distingué chaperon, 
for young Brandon is a hero, having won imperish- 
able laurels at those glorious battles, Palo Alto 
and Resaca de la Palma, and, of course, is much 
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petted and caressed by the ton of this very tonnish 
city. I found a gay, fashionable company collect- 
ed in that spacious apartment, which is so attract- 
ive to the boarders at the Exchange. Beautiful 
ladies, and gentlemen of lordly bearing, filled the 
room. They were gathered about in groups, and 
were so eagerly engaged, that our entrée was un- 
noticed. We took several turns across the room, 
and becoming also engaged in conversation, I did 
not observe that we were beginning to attract 
particular attention. My interesting companion 
was describing to me the picturesque costume of 
a Camanche chief, when on a marauding expedi- 
tion. My eyes followed his graceful gestures, 
and I listened attentively, as I always do, to his 
deep-toned, harmonic voice. His fine countenance 
glowed with animation, and I thought him par- 
ticularly attractive on this occasion. He wore his 
glittering regimentals; his cap he held in his 
hand, while his dark hair thrown back, revealed 
his noble brow. To-day is our glorious 22d, and 
my conquering hero is to thrill the military with 
A lady sat at the 
Gracefully he en- 


his eloquence on the square. 
piano, and struck up a waltz. 
twined his arm around me, and we were soon 
whirling gayly around the room. The crowd 
drew back, and whispered applaudings reached 
my ear. 

‘*Tt is the handsome Spanish Don and his lady, 
I guess,’’ said some one, as we passed. Instant- 
ly my head became giddy, and I blushed deeply. 
Tenderly he supported me, and led me, almost 
fainting, to the soft luxurious cushioned divan. 
I soon recovered, for Capt. Brandon knelt before 
me, with a vial of sal volatile, whose pungent 
properties restored me. 

The wrought gold vial seemed familiar to me. 
I had received aid from its contents once before. 
Some one stood near, fanning me with a handker- 
chief; a soft rose odor was wafied from it, and 
came upon my senses like a dream of the past. 
Again my head reeled, and I grew dizzy. A 
strong arm supported me, and called me. It was 
my father’s loved voice, calling upon his child ; 
and those dear familiar tones recalled my con- 
But I dared not raise my eyes: I 
felt that a shadow was near—a dark something— 


sciousness. 
I could not meet. Instinctively I met his glance, 
My poor frame 

But he, how 
He stood before me, stern, 


and, oh, it was he /—it was he ! 
shook convulsively, and he saw it. 
different from me. 
unshaken, immovable ; not one look of recogni- 
tion—not one word to thrill my soul. On seeing 
that I was entirely recovered, he bowed, and with- 
drew to another part of the room. Again young 
Brandon walked with me, and I heard a lovely 
lady ask her escort, my faithless lover, if he knew 
who I was. 

‘*Indeed, I have not the honor to know her, 
but fancy her to be some fair rustic, unaccustomed 
to our witching waltz,’’ was his low, distinctly 
uttered reply, intended for my ear. 

I gave him a severe look, enough, I thought, 


to have shaken a man of iron; but it changed 
not the icy polish of this human enigma. He 
baffles all my attempts to pique him, for he is too 
much a man of the world to betray one human 
feeling. I really wonder if he would have me be 
like him, on whose fine face no shadow of emo- 
tion dare show itself. His severe refinement un- 
I am always rough and uncouth in 
his presence, and when I feel that his eye is upon 
me, and would fain do my best, then, surely, Icom- 
mit gaucherie which disgusts him. He very obvi- 
ously disliked my fainting fit in the public parlor, 
and I am sure would have renewed our acquaint- 
ance, but for this mal dpropos occurrence. Alas— 
alas! What mustI do? I have almost resolved 
to leave this vain city, and again seclude myself 
Wherever I go, this man or his 
image forever haunts me. 


balances me. 


from the world. 


“Yet was I calm; I’ve seen the time, 
My heart would thrill beneath thy look; 
But now to tremble were a crime ; 


We met, and not a nerve was shook !” 


Monday.—To-day I again met him in the par- 
lor; he stood near a lovely lady. He was look- 
ing as haughty, as intellectual, as fastidiously re- 
fined as ever. To gratify Capt. Brandon, I took 
my seat at the piano, and played and sang; but 
the song I had sung before, in a shady grove, as 
I sat on a mossy rock, and he had praised it then. 

‘* Oh, those are the most melting tones that 
ever fell upon my ravished ear,’’ said Brandon, 
breaking the silence around us. A mirror hung 
above the piano, and a tall form was reflected 
there. Methought I saw him turn hastily from 
the lovely lady near him, while his firm lip quiv- 
ered. A glad thrill darted to my heart, but I 
sang on as before. I arose. Some one handed 
me my glove, with a look imploring me to speak 
to him; but my pride has come to me at last, and 
I chose not to recognize him. I turned carelessly 
from those eyes which ever rivet my soul to them, 
and playfully chided Brandon for his absence of 
mind. 

‘* A thousand pardons, Miss Frazer,’’ exclaim- 
ed he, starting up. ‘‘ But after the song you have 
just sung me, ah! the fairest lady on earth might 
overwhelm me with a shower of tiny gloves, and, 
I assure you, I should not have sufficient presence 
of mind to take them up.”’ 

Capt. Brandon’s attentions are evidently pleas- 
ing to papa; but, would they be if he only knew 
all? If he only knew that yon dark moustached 
man, whose smile seems so highly prized, and 
whom every one delights to honor, is he! is he! 
who gave up to his simple child the truest homage 
she ever gained? 

I will go to my father, and say, ‘‘ Behold, oh, 
my father, in the man on whose words the senate 
chamber hung, yesterday, entranced; at whose 
command your patriotism burns or chills; who 
holds men’s hearts, as it were, in chains; who 
makes the august body of Virginia's legislators 
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laugh or weep; who builds them up into stern, 
resolute men, or makes them as docile children 
in his hands: behold, in him, the man who knelt 
before me; who acknowledged me his heart's 
conqueror, and whispered in my ear the sweetest 
words that ever entered there."’ Would not this 
be a proud moment for my own papa, who almost 
worships this intellect, so towering, so humbling 
in its unearthly grandeur ? 


BORES 


politics ! 


Tue sday.—Politics! 


hears of nothing now but politics. 


politics! One 
I would that 
alaw were passed to throw all these gabbfing 
politicians in a room together, to digest their crude 
gibble gabble into an intelligible code of laws. 
For my own part, I take it to be a very general 
rule, that great talkers seldom make efficient act- 


ors. There is one among these, whose actions 


proclaim his opinions, and he is my beau idéal of 


a great statesman. 

‘**Oh! do you not wish that old, squeaking- 
toned fellow, with his creaking boots, and cracked 
voice, were not so deaf! If he could only hear 
himself, as others hear him, then, I am sure, he 
would have done with his clatter,’’ exclaimed my 
friend, Ellen C—, pointing out a certain grotesque 
figure, going through a series of manipulations 
and contortions, and straining his high-pitched 
voice an octave higher, in order to convince his 
hearers of the expediency of a ship canal. In- 
deed, these noisy, brawling public men are great 
bores. Why cannot they go quietly, dispassion- 
ately, and orderly to work, and discuss their knot- 
ty points, in the places appropriated to that lauda- 
ble purpose? I fancy their minds would demand 
relaxation, after the laborious discussions in the 
House, and, by unbending their energies for a 
few short hours, and indulging in social conversa- 
tion on lighter topics, their capacities would be 
strengthened for the morrow’s debates. But they 
think very differently. It is their policy to wran- 
gle, and squabble, and dispute, and harangue at 
every errand boy they chance to meet on the 
streets, until every man, woman and child gets a 
smattering of politics, and becomes a frantic poli- 
tician. Thus, the whole community of shop dust- 
ers, rag pickers, chimney sweeps, market women, 
and dray men, are in a fermentall day. ‘‘ Come 
to the polls!’’ is the cry, first to whigs, and then 
to democrats; while the people are rushing head- 
long, hither and thither, first adopting the opinions 
of one leader, and then of another, until they for- 
gét clearly under which head they are ranged. I 
never saw an ignorant population so frenzied about 
an election. 

The ladies, too, heid a caucus, and unanimously 
resolved to close their ears to politics, and a poli- 
tician is ill received who ventures in our circle. 
Fortunately, Captain Brandon does not meddle 
with the affairs of the nation ; 


read the President's message ! 


he doesn’t even 
He fights bravely 
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for his country, be she right or wrong, which is 
much more than any one expects from these bab- 
blers, who make this hubbub and ado. Brandon 
tells me that Madison is here on an electioneer- 
ing tour, and that he is a candidate for the office 
of governor. He has been an absentee from his 
native state for a year—has been recalled by his 
fellow-citizens, who wish to place him yet higher 
among Virginia’s gifted sons. This information 
should afford me pleasure, but it does not. Is it 
not placing him too high for my humble ambition ? 


OUR OWN VIRGINIA. 


Wednesday.—Again I repeat it; Virginia is a 
great state, and all Virginians should hold a high 
head when compared with their neighbors. We 
have many things of which we may justly boast. 
Wherever there are rights to maintain, and states- 
men required to steer the nation’s ponderous 
bark, there you find Virginia’s sons doing honor 
to their mother state, and spreading her name afar. 
The Old Dominion is full of wise men, whose 
opinions are worthy of being traced in golden capi- 
tals, so the rising generation may run and read. 
One can never form an adequate conception of 
the great mental wealth of our noble common- 
wealth, who has not seen her august body of 
Like Cin- 


cinnatus, these wise men bear indubitable evi- 


legislators in Richmond assembled. 


dences of having also been called from the plough, 
to assert their country’s rights. They come from 
their rude homes, be they in the rugged mountain 
fastnesses, the rich green valleys, the dazzling 
sand banks, or the oyster shoals : hither they come, 
pushed forward by a sovereign people, to repre- 
sent them in the wide-arched halls of our stately 
capitol. 

Our wise legislator is truly to be commiserated. 
I do not know a more deplorable object of pity 
than he. After having been pulled, and hauled, 
and dragged about, and cuffed, and battered, and 
bruised, through a hotly contested canvass, he is 
pronounced duly elected. He is then taken in 
hand by the leading men of his party, and most 
unmercifully crammed, and stuffed, and choked 
with speeches, bulky railroad plans, and a host 
of unwieldy theories for internal improvements, 
which are invariably for the special benefit of his 
constituents, and to the particular disadvantage 
of the major portion of the state. For the sake of 
peace, and a moiety of rest, our legislator faithful- 
ly promises to see all these honorable measures 
carried triumphantly in the house. 

Puffed up with conceit and the immensity of 
his newly-acquired dignities, and swelling with 
pomposity, the member of the learned assembly 
of Virginia finds himself in the great metropolis. 
To his alarm and infinite disgust, he gradually dis- 
covers that he is but a lesser star in the broad galaxy 
of talent and intellect, which so brightly illumines 
this truly great city. He enters the capitol, and, 
behold, this wonderfully great man, the observed 
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of all observers, in the large county of , to 
his amazement, finds himself dwindled into amere 
pigmy among giants. He is actually unnoticed, 
and the clamorous tumult of his restless constitu- 
ents reaches not here. With his pride humbled 
in the dust, our legislator forgets his promises, 
and gives himself up, heart and soul, to his own 
personal amusement. Like a wise man, deter- 
mined to ‘‘ make hay while the sun shines,’’ he 
takes this opportunity to visit the lions of the city, 
and, for once, he undertakes to lead the life of a 
gentleman. Inthe meantime, his constituents, al- 
though afar off, are watching his movements with 
ahawk’seye. Eagerly they scan the newspapers, 
and the reports of the goings-on in the house. 
They can find nothing from their man, but a sin- 
gle aye, or no. Why cannot they have a railroad 
of a few hundred miles, when one is being agi- 
tated from the lakes to Oregon? Simply because 
they have sent a dolt and blockhead to the legis- 
lature, whom they will take good care not to send 
back. Thus sets the sun of our poor delegate ; 
it goes down sullenly, amid the frowning clouds 
of public discontent. Just as he is beginning to 
relish a city life, the house adjourns, and he re- 
turns home to be literally—his reputation, I mean 
—torn in pieces by the fierce politicians who elect- 
ed him. 

Miss H. and I have rare fun in observing these 
guardians of the people's rights. We are like a 
pair of philosophers, sitting on heights far above 
the storms which agitate this petty world, and 


looking contemptuously down upon this mass of 


bustling busy-bodies, who make so great an ado 
about nothing. 

‘*Do see! here comes a whole line of these 
Lycurguses, with their uproar and din!’’ exclaim- 
ed Miss H., as the huge folding doors opened 
wide, to admit a body of senators and delegates. 

** The election is over,’’ said Capt. Brandon. 

‘* Nine cheers for Gov. Madison! Hurrah!” 
roared the crowd, as they almost bore him in their 
arms, and presented him as the governor elect. 

**Oh! now we shall have such a handsome 
man torule over us!’’ said Ellen C. ‘‘Oh, dear! 
what a pair of lustrous eyes our new governor 
has. Am I right, Miss Frazer? they are fixed on 
you.”’ 

Yes—those eyes, lighted up with patriotic en- 
thusiasm, were upon me. I felt their glances 
burn; but I dare not look up. 

** He is not the only one who loves a white lid 
with its sweeping fringe,’’ whispered Brandon in 
my ear. 

The ladies retired, and as the long, echoing 
cheers burst upon my ear, which proclaimed the 
people’s delight, I tried to still my beating heart, 
and prayed that health, and happiness, and honors, 
and devoted hearts, might ever thus attend the 
governor. 


THE NEW GOVERNOR. 


Thursday.—‘‘Pull the bell, my love, and let's 
age 
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order refreshments at once, for the governor will 
soon be here, to arrange matters of importance ; 
and we shall need the glowing wine to clear our 
heads,”’ said papa, throwing himself, tired and 
weary, upon a sofa, in our private parlor. ‘* Such 
an election, my dear, I never saw before. The 
house was unanimous in their choice. This man 
had won all hearts to himself, and every man strove 
to honor him more than his fellow. But, Lizzie, 
you are not presentable, my love. Fie! fie! my 
love; do not stand there dreaming, when the go- 
vernor’s feet are on the stairs. Give me a kiss, 
and speed you to your chamber, and do not return 
until you are in your gala dress. God bless you! 
I am proud of my child, and want my governor to 
see what a fine subject he has to make laws for. 
Go, you sly puss; there are not many such to be 
presented, I think.’’ 

I was obliged to cross the passage to get to my 
room, and quickly obeying papa, | almost flew to 
reach my door. ‘The long passage was not well 
lighted, and, in my consternation, I ran headlong 
against an object which proved to be the new 
governor. 

‘* Whither so fast, Miss Frazer ?”’ said the voice 
I loved so much to hear. ‘* You were not flying 
from me, my friend ?” and the governor sheok my 
hand with great cordiality. 

I stopped; I blushed; I stammered out some- 
thing, I know not what. The governor, laughing, 
called me again his dear friend, and hoped I would 
not refuse to speak to him when he again ventured 
to hand me my glove. I thought of my plain ap- 
pearance, and looked ruefully down upon my pink 
morning dress, and imagined how very Quakerish 
I must appear to the great man before me. 

‘«Simplicity is charming, my friend, and more 
so in a lovely gir! than anywhere else. But, I am 
detaining vou. I see you are anxious to continue 
your rapid journey. The brightest visions ever 
flee from us thus. ‘They come and go like a 
spell—now here, now there, then away.’ "’ 

He bowed and smiled; and, as he entered our 
parlor, I turned into my little room. ‘* How very 
self-possessed he is,’’ thought I, looking at my 
disordered hair, and collar all awry. ‘‘ Oh! he 
does not, he cannot love! The world calls him 
callous, he says, and hard, and cold, and callous 
he is, except when he chooses to be otherwise ; 
and then—oh, then!—such magic words never 
stole into mortal ear, as he then utters. Oh! they 
carry hope, and rapture, and sweet conviction to 
the heart, and leave an image there, all brightness 
and perfection—an image of himself !”’ 

I hastily arrayed myself, and fancied I should 
quite recover my good looks before seeing him 
again. Papa soon tapped at my door, and taking 
my hand, led me in. and, with all due formality, 
I was presented to His Excellency, Governor 
Madison. He received me as a perfect stranger, 
and proceeded quietly to address many common- 
places to me, as though he had never seen or heard 
of me before. _ This piqued me, for I had antici- 
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pated a different reception. Why all this deceit ? 
Why not say to papa that he had met me before, 
and thus end a perplexing farce of appearances? 
But I was literally his subject, obeying his every 
look, and fearing to question his reasons for any- 
thing. Heremaineda few minutes after I entered, 
and then arose to take his leave. Papa promised 
to meet him in the afternoon, at his room, where 
they were again to arrange weighty business 
matters. 


On seeing the father looking proudly at his, 


daughter, this keen reader of the human heart 
walked slowly to me, and taking my hand, press- 
ed it invisibly, but shook it visibly, and turning to 
papa, said, 

‘*Mr. Frazer, do you know that, on entering 
the room after my election, the first Virginian who 
attracted my eye was your daughter, sir? I even 
gave her my whole attention before making my 
bow to the honorable gentleman before me, the 
loved father of the senate."’ 

How delighted the father was at this compli- 
ment, although paid at his expense, Madison was 
not slow to perceive. He pressing!y begged my 
permission to visit me again in this friendly, un- 
ceremonious manner, and gracefully withdrew. 

** Ah! my daughter, that man has not his equal 
in the Union. I can see that you also think him 
very prepossessing ; but, my dear, you have not 
seen him in his glory yet. You have never seen 
the proud eagle with his wings unfurled, and his 
bold eye upon the sun. Ah, you must see him in 
the senate; you must see him when he is inaugur- 
ated ; you must see him as I saw him yesterday, 
and then you will say there never was such a man 
before. And that is not all. Do you see how 
gracefully he descends from his lofty eminence, 
and takes my little chit by her white hand, and 
pays her the very best turned compliment I've 
heard since I wasa youth? And that is not all, 
for we are becoming quite intimate, his excellency 
and your papa, you sly rogue. He desires me to 
advise him concerning his future conduct, and 
asks my opinion so deferentially, that I am quite 
surprised at it, particularly as his own views on 
all subjects are always so clearly defined and 
correct.”’ 


HONEST JOE, THE MILLER. 


In the legislature of Virginia, there stands out 
in bold relief, a character which I cannot consci- 
entiously pass. The person to whom I allude, is 
a very worthy personage, and, I dare say, was an 
ornament in the humble sphere which his Creator 
allotted to him. But he, too, cum multis aliis, 
was called from ruder pursuits to grace Virginia’s 
capitol. Accordingly, our good fellow bundled 
up, and has come here to do his very best for us. 
He is evidently as ill at ease in his new character, 
as in his new coat, and twirls his thumbs nervous- 
ly when a grandee approaches him. Our country 
friend is, I understand, by trade, a miller, and, 
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they say, ground the corn of his neighbors to their 
entire satisfaction. He is also represented as hav- 
ing been a happy, contented, jovial, prosperous 
miller. Reclining tranquilly in the bosom of his 
family, and surrounded by the din of his busy, 
thriving mill, he heard not the fury and uproar of 
the politicians without. The good miller ceased 
his merry song, and opened wide his astounded 
eyes, when a rushing multitude poured in upon 
him, and loudly proclaimed him the sovereign 
people’s chosen candidate. Alas! his utter seclu- 
sion, his peaceful life, his total ignorance of poli- 
tics or politicians—all these, instead of screening 
him from the public gaze, only increased their 
eagerness to aggrandize him. He had taken no 
stand against either party, and therefore more 
likely to gain the opposition votes. He had never 
defined his position, and, therefore, they could 
define it for him. He had made no speeches, to 
be thrown into his teeth by bitter antagonists ; in 
short, our miller had never done anything—but 
grind corn, and remain an honest man, while 
those around him sought adifierent path. There- 
fore, our miller heard, to his astonishment, that he 
proved to be the very man the great republic 
Notwithstanding his entreaties, they 
His busy 


wantle d. 
pounced upon him, and bore him off. 
mill was hushed ; his little social circle bereft of 
its cheering sun; and he, sent off to Richmond 
with orders to set about immediately and overturn 
his beloved mill-dam, in order to make the fine, 
free stream on which it stood, navigable to what 
they called ‘ small craft.’ 
Oh, Lord a’mercy !”’ 
great consternation, while the rabble shook his 


exclaimed our miller, in 


hand at parting, and screamed at him until he 
was out of hearing, to this effect : 

‘*T say, Joe, this thing is to be done, if you have 
to tear down the house to bring it over.’’ 

‘*What am I to do?”’ thought the simple mil- 
ler, in vain endeavoring to clear his puzzled brain. 

3ring a house over upon me—for small craft.” 
But this miller was fortunately a wise man, and 
was not likely to set about tearing down anything, 
particularly, the great hall of delegates, or his 
own pleasant mill. 

Last evening, just at dusk, Miss H. pointed this 
unfortunate man out tome. He was sitting in a 
corner, with a mournful visage, and was sending 
up great sighs, big enough to remove mountains. 

‘**T fancy,” said she, ‘‘ his thoughts are running 
on his good wife Peggy, at home, who is just 
about turning the children into their beds, after a 
frugal meal.’’ 

The gong sounded, and, with a keen appetite, 
With 


savory 


our miller rushed into the dining-room. 
much complacency he snufled in the 
steam which greeted him at the door, and forth- 
with proceeded rapidly to ply his knife and fork. 
It happened to be a great festival day, and our 
The ample table was 
crowded with French dishes of the longest possible 


names. 


landlord was on stilts. 
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‘* See! our miller’s untutored palate refuses 
these fragrant entremets. He has closed his 
mouth, and placed his knife and fork side by side, 
in despair.’ 

With his hands meekly crossed and his under 
jaw dropped, such a series of woe-begone looks 


as he sent up and down the table, were enough 
to interest the most obdurate heart, in his fate. 
Afier his slight repast, he really seemed to be in 
so lamentable a condition, that my friend Miss H., 
who is full of fun, and cares but little what she 
does, so she gratifies her own whims and eccentri- 
cities, ventured to approach him. Putting on the 
most demure face imaginable, she proceeded, at 


some length, to deprecate the modern fashion of 


cramming good, hearty Virginia stomachs with 
all sorts of unrelishable French messes. 

At this, the miller, who had never before met 
with a congenial soul in this land of strangers, 
groaned in spirit, and looking unutterable things, 
exclaimed from the bottom ot his heart, 

‘*Ah! Miss What’s-your-name, it do go agin 
my bile to set down to that table before them out- 
Am I eating lizards, frogs, buz- 
zards, tadpoles, or what ? 


landish things. 
‘Lhe Lor only knows. 
And if it please Him that I am ever to lay my eyes 
upon another mess of muddling and snaps, or col- 
lards, or pumpkins, now here’s a poor half starved 
critter that will make ’em vanish !"’ 
Saturday.—To-day, the 2— of February, I re- 
ceived a letter from my cousin, Miss Molly Bugg. 
And has it come to this, that I am to select her 
bridal dress, and that she is about to end my poor 
knight’s sorrows by becoming Mrs. Peter Jones ? 
Well—the world is full of ups and downs, and 
unexpected events are ever jostling us, as we turn 
But this! ah! this 
While I content my- 


the different corners of life. 
is the unkindest cut of all! 
self with the snug idea, that Peter is keeping his 
wise resolve to ‘* watch over my mortal clay until 
Iam released from this probationary purgatory,”’ 
he is sweetly breathing his love into another ear. 
Constancy! constancy! thou art a jewel, rarely 
found among men. Silently I must mourn over 
the false-hearted Peter, while he is happy ina 
reciprocity of affection. 

And my widow Bugg has also had an offer—one 
Mr. Josiah Wend, at whom I have seen my widow 
sneer. Honest Josiah, with his long, swallow- 
tailed coat and gray yarn mittens, used sometimes 
to come to weigh the widow’s pork, and see to 
things for her; but if he ever raised his eyes to 
her starched cap, it was more than any of us ever 
saw. 

I feel 


sad when [ think how swimmingly matters are 


This family news quite disheartens me. 


going on in the isolated Stage House, and how 
one has to toil up hill, weary and care-worn, and 
broken-hearted, amid the busy haunts of men, 
where one sees showingly displayed, the material 
for so much comfort and happiness. 
Sunday.—There is a tall, handsome, fashiona- 
ble lady, around whom the new governor is ever 
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hovering. Whocan she be? He is very familiar 
in his attentions to her, and she watches him with 
pride and affection beaming in her eye. When- 
ever he approaches her, his manly face wears that 
pleasant, affable, kind smile, which so seldom ap- 
pears there. This morning, about church time, I 
saw him shawling this handsome lady. Tenderly 
and aflectionately he led her out, and helped her 
into a splendid carriage which stood at the front 
entrance. She has evidently many high-bred ac- 
quaintances in the city, for stylish equipages with 
liveried servants, are daily coming with visitors to 
her. Nobody seems to know her here, and she 
does not appear to desire acquaintances. She is 
unapproachable, and severely aristocratic; such 
persons are seldom sought after by those a little 
below them. 

But after the s sermon, I will permit no un- 
hallowed thought to enter my heart. My destiny 
I place in my Father's hands. Oh! for strength 
to overcome the many trials which daily test my 
faith in Him. And if more trials are yet awaiting 
one so bruised and sorrow-stricken as I, my trust 
is in Him who forsaketh not those who call upon 
him in their dark hour of trouble. 





THE YOUNG DEBUTANTE. 


Tuesday.—To-night is to witness much revelry 
in Richmond. The belles of the city have been 
preparing for months, for the ex-governor’s fare- 
well fete. Among the haughty dames, brilliant 
beauties, courtly gentlemen, and titled dignitaries, 
I am to appear a weak, uninitiated country girl. 
And now, that no gaucherie may stamp me as a 
rustic, | must summon all my arguments to sustain 
me, at least to-night. In the first place, I am de- 
termined that Madison's eyes shall have no effect 
onme. He may shoot his piercing glances through 
me, if he choose, but I shall not wince, or waver. 
I am convinced he only acts thus to try me, and 
he shall find me quite equal to himself in worldly 
deceit. I remember having seen him lose his equi- 
librium on one occasion, and doubtless he has not 
forgotten that rare occurrence. This reflection 
strengthened me, and I reasoned thus: ‘‘ Why should 
I feel abashed 2. Why should the blood rush vehe- 
mently to my face, if he but turn his eye upon me? 
Why cannot I step firmly, confidently, and rely 
I have been called, even in Rich- 
mond, a paragon of beauty. I am an heiress, fol- 
lowed, caress¢ d, petted, and adored—a decided 
and distinguished belle, and, as such, I shall con- 
duct myself to-night, even though he direct every 
withering glance, every cutting sarcasm at my de- 
voted head. I intend to hold myself aloof, and 
look higher than the governor himself.’’ With 
these sage reflections I upheld my drooping spirits, 
and prepared myself for the grand occasion of my 
début. 

Madame V. had well sustained her fashionable 
reputation, in making up my Paris robe. I had 
requested her to make it unlike anything she ever 


upon myself ? 
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made before, and, therefore, I found it entirely 
unique. 

My dress, of clear cerulean tissue, was tastefully 
wrought in chaste bouquets of shining silver. My 
jewels—those magnificent diamonds sent me by 
kind Uncle J , from Europe—I had care- 
fully reserved for this occasion. My hair, slight- 
ly confined by a bandeau of silver leaves and 
diamonds, and in front falling in long, sweeping 
curls around my face, never pleased me half so 
well My necklace, of a hundred pounds sterling, 
according to my uncle’s account, sat lightly on my 
neck. My arms I chose to expose very much, for 
Iam really vain of my arms—they are my weak 
points. 
which uncle declared were too highly priced for a 





I wore, however, those massive bracelets, 
certain queen. Not to omitanything which might 
draw all eyes seeking for richness in dress and 
jewels, I wore a golden ceinture, studded with pre- 
cious stones, which, I am sure, is a recherché or- 
nament here. Fearing that something might yet 
be wanting to complete my attire, | sent for papa 
and Miss G., to consult their tastes also. Papa 
laughingly declared that he really felt proud on be- 
ing consulted in an affair of such vast magnitude, 
and went on to say, that, as he could not attend 
the party himself until a very late hour, he freely 
resigned all the family honors into my hands, feel- 
ing assured I would enhance their value. With 
mock gravity he handed me a bouquet of pearl and 
sapphires, filled with the rarest exotics. Mrs. G., 
without a smile—for she could not treat an import- 
ant début so lightly—arranged my perfumed mou- 
choir in the last tip, and bade me go, declaring I 
would eclipse the Queen of Beauty herself, were 
she to make her appearance. 

But all this did not insure my success. [I still 
felt distrustful of myself. I entered the parlor, 
where Brandon sat reading, and waiting for me. 

‘** By my soul, Miss Frazer, you burst upon one 
like a vision of light! I had not imagined you 
half so lovely ; indeed, your beauty is transcend- 
ent. Excuse me. I anticipate a brilliant début 
for my ladye fair to-night.’’ 

Elated at the idea of conquering one heart, at 
least, we proceeded to the 


EX-GOVERNOR’S FAREWELL FETE. 


At a late and most fashionable hour, we entered 
the splendid rooms. I felt that all eyes were upon 
me, and I trembled for my self-possession. Bran- 
don led me to the ex-governor’s lady, whom I sa- 
luted as gracefully as I could. Whispering words 
in my ear which my bewildered senses compre- 
hended not, he seated me among a bevy of neglect- 
ed damsels, who looked sadly on the festive scene. 

My friend Miss H. and her brother, Ellen C. 
and her betrothed, soon joined us, and we were 
beginning to form a most exclusive circle, when 
Brandon observed a dance forming, and led me, 
unwillingly, into the centre of the room. Fortu- 
nately for me, the band played a polka, in which 
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I was perfectly at home. Now my attitudes, the 
tosses of my head, the up-turnings of my eyes, 
my quick-moving, delicate feet were complimented 
until I was wearied with them. In the waltz I 
felt no dizziness, no rusticity, to incommode me, 
and my triumph was complete. The new go- 
vernor did not dance. Whenever I passed him, 
he seemed to be in earnest conversation with the 
fine-looking lady who was always near him. The 
dance being over, I was surrounded by all the 
great men of the féte. 

‘The conversation became brilliant ; champagne 
sparkled in our midst, and now flew bon-mots and 
reparties like whizzing balls around me. I was 
the sun around which these bright stars circled. 

** Miss Frazer, do grant me your attention for a 
moment,’’ exclaimed the senator from ——. ** Ob- 
serve a group of weird sisters in yonder corner. 
You see them now. Well, those we call our birds 
ol prey. They come he re, seeking whom they 
may devour; and their dainty meals are generally 
composed of such delicate creatures as yourself.” 

‘* Indeed !’’ I exclaimed, shuddering, for | knew 
very well how these sisters delight in rending 
young girls in pieces. 

‘*Yes,’’ observed young C., ‘‘I passed them 
but a moment since, and I heard the eldest hag, 
she who wears the velvet turban, say, glancing at 
our triumphant belle here, * bah! a mere parvenu, 
a mushroom—springing up to-night, to be tram- 
pled down to-morrow.’ ”’ 

‘* Their prophecies are horrible, 


*saidI. ‘* Can- 


not they be bribed to use one less harshly? Sure- 
ly afew soft words from one of these gentlemen, 
would conciliate them. I appeal to my friend, 
Capt. Brandon. Would you not oblige me by tak- 
ing one of these interesting ladies on your arm, 
and escorting her to the refreshment room? Per- 
haps a little wine would warm her heart towards 
us.’’ 

‘*Oh! for the sake of San Juan 
claimed Brandon, in sore aflright, ‘* bid me go, 
unarmed, through a chaparal, glistening with sa- 
bres; bid me go to Fejee land, and bring you a 
native, and I will not hesitate; but this, ah, this 


Jatista,’’ ex- 


is too much for my valor.’’ 

‘“*They cannot be bought over, unless Miss 
Frazer were suddenly to lose her beauty, her lov- 
I could lead 


you to a certain room, in a certain hotel, in this 


ers, and become one of themselves. 


goodly city, where a few choice spirits do nightly 
congregate, and where are regularly served up the 
most tempting scandal dishes, spiced and seasoned 
to their blasé tastes, and where many a sweet, art- 
less girl, glorying in the admiration she so deserv- 
ingly excites, may behold her fair proportions shorn 
of their beauties. Her artless naiveté and repar- 
ties, which last night threw her hearers into con- 
vulsions, are by these Hecates, ragouted and fri- 
caseed until they are made more poisonous and 
stinging than a dish of vipers.’’ 

‘** After this, Miss Frazer,’’ continued the hon- 
, **I would take this fresh, innocent 
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girl, and lead her into an assembly room, and bid 
her select her best friends from among those as- 
sembled there. And whom do you suppose she 
would soonest choose? Whose dulcet tones would 
first strike upon her unpractised ear as the sweet 
voice of friendship? Need | say i1?—the honeyed 
tones of yon weird sisters of the midnight carousal.”’ 

Oh! thought I, this Richmond is a_hollow- 
hearted place, with its glittering veil of bright tissue 
to delude the young novice. [| throw aside this 
veil, and, like Zelica before Mohammed, I shrirk 
appalled before a loathsome thing! 

‘* Will Miss Frazer do me the honor to waltz 
with an old friend ?”? said his excellency, Governor 
Madison, bowing low as he made his way through 


ee ’ 


I almost fear,’ 
continued he, replying to the looks of wonder which 


the crowd collected around me. 


passed around, ‘‘that Miss Frazer has forgotten 
our former 
friendship ? 


acquaintance, and, may I add, our 
But they are too indelibly stamped 
on my heart to permit me to pass them over so 
lightly.”’ 

How noble—how generous, to come boldly up, 
when his words could be heard by all around, and 
remind me of those days of our happiness. The 
great man's words produced the very effect he in- 
tended. They flew like lightning around those 
crowded rooms, and no one dare say parvenu or 


mushroom to the chosen partner of the Governor of 


Virginia. 

I danced, I waltzed, I floated around lightly, sup- 
ported by the strong arm of this gifted man. ‘* Now 
then,”’ said he, ‘‘we have nearly waltzed upon a 
lady who is very anxious to be presented to my 
blushing partner. Miss Frazer, may I present my 
sister, Madame Louis Murat ?”’ 

The lofty Madame Murat descended from the 
pedestal of her pride, and took my hand with a 
sweet affection which quite won my heart. Her 
smile, so like her brother’s, I had never observed 
before. She conversed pleasantly with me, and 
seemed to unbend herself for my sake. The go- 
vernor left us for a moment, and returned with 
dear papa leaning on his arm. It was a beautiful 
sight to me, the good old gentleman reclining on 
the arm of him I loved. They came up to us, and 
papa, after passing a few lively compliments with 
Madame Murat, informed me that, in a few hours, 
he should take the cars for Fredericksburg, whither 
he was obliged to go on urgent business, and that 
Mr. and Mrs. G. would be kind enough to take 
charge of me during his short absence. I per- 
ceived Madison looking askance at his sister, who 
immediately begged papa to allow her the privilege 
of becoming my chaperon; to this he consented, 
proudly leaving his daughter in such hands. 

The notice of the governor produced an instan- 
taneous revolution in my favor. ‘The four aristo- 
crat.c misses pressed around me, and loaded me 
with invitations and attentions. I became an idol 
with the gentlemen of that clique. 

The governor danced with me alone ; he walk- 
ed—he talked with me; he led me aside into a 
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deep recess, and whispered his love, acknowledged 
himself my captive, nobly placed his happiness into 
my hands, and concluded by begging me to deal 
leniently with one whose very ‘heart of heart’’ 
was mine, and mine only. 

‘*But I must see you again. Reflect on this 
matter, so deeply interesting to me, and let me 
know your decision to-morrow. I am not easily 
moved, as you well know; and I hope you will 
value somewhat a love so securely based—so se- 
verely tested as mine. We will now join in the 
dance, if you please.”’ 

During this speech, so calmly delivered, I re- 
mained with my eyes fastened on the ground; my 
face wore a painful expression, which perceiving, 
he exclaimed, with emotion : 

‘* Do not refuse my proffered love; and, oh! do 
not refuse it now /—I cannot bear it here. Spare 
me, oh, too dearly beloved !—let a few hours pass 
over in your charmed presence before you cast me 
off forever Miss Frazer, could you know all— 
did you know my heart which lies so deep—you 
would not scorn the truest love ever offered you. 
Oh, decide not now! Hear my defence first, and 
then pronounce my doom !’’ 

‘* I know not what you have done,’’ I stammer- 
ed. ‘* You may have acted wrong towards one 
who trusted you so cheerfully ; but I fear—I know 
—I cannot tell—but —but—you may condemn your- 
self, but—I forgive—I—’’ 

‘* You forgive me! you forgive me! Oh, why 
could I doubt your noble, trusting, woman’s heart, 
my own, my long-loved, my high-minded girl ?” 

And peeping under my eyelids, he saw the 
happy tear which glistened there, and, taking my 
hand, drew my arm within his own. He stepped 
proudly into the crowd again, with the lady he had 
won clinging to his side. My heart leaped with 
joy. I was-the only person on whom the governor 
deigned to look. He held me closely to his side, 
and when I ventured to say that I was engaged to 
dance with the senator from , and must keep 
my promise, ‘‘Oh! no, no, no!” said he ‘* Ah! 
bid the senator seek another partner for my sake. 
Tell him my sister desires to dance withhim. Tell 
him anything, but do not leave me. Oh, dearest! 
look only at me, speak only to me, and be mine, 
mine—my own one forever !” 

‘“* Well, my lady Murat,”’ said this monopolizing 
lover to his sister, ‘‘ methinks you must find some 
other cavalier to see you safely home to-night. 
Here is a young lady under my protection, and I 
faithfully promised our father-——-hem—of the sen- 
ate, to tie on her bonnet, to wrap her cloak around 
her, to see that her tiny feet were snugly ensconced 
in a little pair of fur-trimmed India-rubbers, and to 
conduct her safely to No. 39 Exchange.”’ 
said she, returning him a 
‘*T faney 





‘* Very well, sir,’’ 
quizzical look which said ‘‘ all’s right.” 
there are quite enough gentlemen here to take care 
of their governor's sister.”’ 

‘* Quite enough,’ exclaimed our prompt young 
officer; ‘‘and since his excellency takes my fair 
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one from me, I humbly offer my services. I say, 
Governor Madison, have I not done you a great 
service? And when the captain’s list is handed 
you, remember your servant, Captain Brandon, of 
the Dragoons.”’ 

**T shall not easily forget so cunning a tactician, 
and I am sure your deeds will not allow me to for- 
get so brave a captain,’’ replied the governor, much 
pleased at this little Yankeeism. 

The governor now promenaded with me through 
the lofty, spacious rooms of the gubernatorial man- 
sion. I was silently, blissfully, tremulously happy. 
My unfettered spirit rose in grateful thanks to Hea- 
ven. My destiny was fixed; my roving, wayward 
heart, which had been so restless, so unsettled, so 
perplexing, was now concentrated on a manly, 
talented being, richly deserving all the affection I 
so idolatrously lavished upon him. I was transform- 
ed into that being who possesses all to make earth 
a paradise—a woman loving and beloved. 

** Good night, my spirited, yet genie one,’’ said 
my noble lover, as we parted at No. 3° 
Lizzie will wander in dreams with me to-night.”’ 

** Good night,’ said I, scarcely trusting myself 
to speak. 

‘*And may I not kiss my sister, too?’’ said 
Madame Murat, who was at that moment coming 
down the long, narrow passage to get to her room. 
She folded me in her arms, and for the first time 
in my life, I received a sister’s tender kiss. ‘I 
freely resign him into your hands,”’ said she—‘‘ the 
best of brothers, the most dutiful of sons. Love 
him as we do, for he is his old mother’s darling, 
and his sister’s idol on earth. Come, dear Frank, 
and go with me to my room: are you immovable ? 
Au revoir, my pretty pet,’’ said she gayly, leading 
him off. 

Once more I turned into my little room, and sat 
me down to gather up my tangled thoughts, and 
meditate upon my happiness. As usual, one im- 
age presented itself before me, and with pride I 
dwelt upon him who held my young heart and its 
clinging affections. I see now his lordly form, 
towering proudly above its fellows; the massive 
brow, where winged thought sits expanded on its 
bold, marble arch; the fathomless eye, with its 
deep, quiet serenity, one careless glance of which 
seizes instantly upon the hidden workings of the 
heart, as they are faintly shadowed forth upon the 
stern faces of men. Now, methinks, I see those 
lustrous orbs, flashing brilliantly on those who, en- 
raptured, hang upon his thrilling oratory. But 
even these lights, so startling in their clearness 
and depth, pall before that intellectual brightness 
which they only reflect. And now, methinks I see 
the imperious man bowing himself before the only 
one he deigns to love, and the picture is finished. 

From the creature let me raise my thoughts to 
Him made. 
Teach me, oh Thou who sittest on high, to trace 
my earthly happiness to Thee, who art the Giver 
ofall good. In adversity I called upon Thee, and 
Thy ear was bended to the lowly maiden of many 
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in whose glorious image he was 
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sorrows. When in the deep places of trouble, Thy 
outstretched hand lifted me up. And now, oh 
my Father! when the light of happiness is glim- 
mering o’er me, and earth's vanities are gathering 
around me, teach me still toraise my eyes to Thee. 
Forsake me not. Thy unerring aid I shall ever 
need. 


OUR BRAVE BRANDON. 


” 


‘* Ho, for the tented field, my boys!’’ shouted 
a voice which I recognized as Brandon's. ‘‘ Now 
for the Rio Grande, and victories great and glo- 
riously won.”’ 

I threw up my window and inhaled the clear, 
bracing air. In the distance I saw our brave 
Brandon, surrounded by his full complement ot 
volunteers. Lily hands and handkerchiefs were 
waving; sweet faces, bedewed with pearly tears, 
were peering from the windows, to cheer our 
brave troops on. An animated scene was before 
me. A martial band played our stirring national 
air. The star spangled banner unfurled itself, 
and floated proudly above this company of brave 
and valiant men. Loud huzzas rent the still air 
as they prepared to leave their homes, their kin- 
dred, for the seat of war. A farewell speech was 
delivered by some one, which I could not hear. 

‘*Now, my boys, for the Halls of the Monte- 
Huzza—huzza for the 


eer? 


Huzza! huzza!! 


zumas! Bravo! bravo! 
gallant captain and his men! 

Tears were falling, bright eyes glistening, part- 
ing hands waving, and some of Virginia’s choicest 
sons were gone to conquer or to die. ‘* Poor fel- 
lows,’’ thought I; ‘‘ may this not be the brightest 
side of the picture !”’ 

After this I felt melancholy. I determined to 
spend tNe day in my room, and pray that safety 
and health might follow the footsteps of these 
brave hearts, who so nobly gave up all for their 
country’s sake. 

In a few short months, how many of this little 
band will be left to send the joyous huzzas pealing 
in the air! Poor Brandon, so generous, so per- 
fectly unselfish, so true a type of the soldier, so 
brave-hearted, so good and kind, so devoted to 
his country—ah, may you return to us with your 
bright eye unquenched, your martial spirit, your 
enthusiastic fire undimmed, your laurels still 
fresh, to receive that reward from your grateful 
country which she so jusily owes to her daring 


son. 
HIS EXCELLENCY. 


The day is past and gone, but I must recall it 
for a moment, and pen the light-footed hours as 
they have flown. 

Again I wore my unfortunate pink wrapper, 
which ever brings an unlucky day in my calendar. 
I sat busily bundling up various presents for my 
good relatives in the country, and packing up my 
cousin’s bridal paraphernalia, to be forwarded to 
them immediately. Being occupied with the 


























UPS AND DOWNS 


thoughts of things past, present and to come, I 
sat rolling up first one thing and then another, 
and humming a tune to myself quite merrily. I 
was aroused by a gentle tap, tap, tap. My first 
idea was to dart under the sofa, but before I could 
execute this wise resolve, in came his excellency, 
Governor Madison, uninvited, and dressed up, oh, 
dear! so magnificently, and smiling as though he 
expected me to be sitting up primly waiting for 
him. 

‘*How is this?’ he exclaimed, in surprise. 
‘*No greeting for me this morning? But perhaps 
I am intruding upon you rather early ?”’ 

‘*Rather,”’ I replied. ‘‘I expected you would 
have sent your card perhaps. I presumed you 
would have called—or, perhaps—or, or, at least, 
not to have stepped in uninvited at nine o’clock.”’ 

“Ha! ha! ha! Well, thisis really delightful. 
Here sits my little Quakeress, as demure and im- 
polite as though she had not pronounced a little 
word last night, and with her own lips gave me 
permission to call at any hour I chose. But let's 
throw aside all ceremony, and make the best of 
this amusing blunder. I see you are very busily 
engaged. Do let me assist you. I am quite an 
adept in arranging parcels, and recently 1 have 
formed quite a passion for—for—for tying knots.”’ 

‘* You are very merry this morning,’’ said I. 

‘* Merry—merry? Yes, dearest; this world is 
too small for my heart. But, mercy defend us, 
what is here? A bundle of pipes! I declare, 
this is too bad. My lily does not use them? Oh, 
to see your sweet lips thus wound around a huge 
pipe! Ha! ha! ha!’ 

‘** Your excellency is full of vivacity this morn- 
ing, aud rather facetiously disposed to ridicule 
my habits.”’ 

‘Oh, the pipes—the pipes! Now, who would 
have expected to meet a great bundle of pipes 
here? Come to me, my Lizzie bell, and give me 
the history of these pipes. Oh, I shall quite ex- 
pire if they are not satisfactorily explained.”’ 


* Well, sir,”’ said I, *‘these bundles around 


' ” 


me, including also the pipes, are for—for 





** Oh, gracious—for who ?”’ 


‘* For—for—some bug-bears,”’ said I. 
‘*Why, my dear girl, you are becoming truly 


-bears and pipes!’ and 
1¢ had quite despaired of 


meeting with a perfect divinity on earth. ‘‘ None 


irming with your bug 
the Governor declared | 


of these charming creatures are perfect,’’ he said; 
: 
i 


* they are all smokers, or something of that hor- 
rible order. But surely, my own Lizzie, with her 
angelic beauty, and ever looking so spirituelle and 
heavenly, cannot——. But, pray, excuse me; a 

zht breaks in upon me. I see a cap closely re- 
sembling a high head I saw once; and—oh, save 
me, my angel of beauty—here are some wire 
curls ina brown box. Surely, the bug-bears with 
their heads will next appear. And verily,”’ said 
} 


these are grandmother's pipes; and happily 
ay you sit in the long winter evenings, and 


smoke your pipes, my grandmother, while | fold 
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my gentle bride to my heart thus, and bless the 
hour I ever saw you, my remarkably-talented 
grandmother.”’ 

The Governor now commenced detailing to me 
the many reasons which had caused him to ap- 
pear so cold and constrained in his manner to- 
wards me. 

‘* After leaving you at your aunt’s,”’ said he, 
‘*my mind was torn by a thousand conflicting 
emotions. In Lovell, while awaiting the arrival 
of Judge ———, from Raleigh, I underwent a 
series of heart-battles, which, were I to under- 
take to recapitulate to you, I am sure you would 
laugh in my face. Ambition had ever been my 
ruling passion; I acknowledged no divinity but 
this, and my stubborn heart revolted at seeing its 
lofty idol pulled down by the little god. But on 
one thing I was determined, which was, that no 
aflair of the heart should in the remotest degree 
interfere with my electioneering for the guberna- 
torial office. My sister Louise was then in Wash- 
ington, with her husband, Louis Murat, who re- 
presents one of our southern districts, and to her 
I confided my secret. I frankly told her of my 
love for you—how my very soul was wrapt in a 
heavenly creature whom I had scarcely known a 
week. I told her that this mad frenzy which had 
overtaken me, and which I presumed was love, 
had overturned my ambitious plans, and that I 
would willingly renounce the high office which 
had been tendered me, and every honor which ap- 
peared in the vista of futurity, to dazzle me for 
one hour, one minute, with the young girl whom 
I so madly loved. But my own impulses must 
not be regarded. I must listen to those to whom 


? 


my wellare was so dear, and overcome a weakness 
so unbecoming one of my spirit, was an argument 
used by my best friends. 

‘* My sister rallied me on allowing myself to 
be overcome by the wily god thus late in life, 
after having so often mocked at his power. I 
tried to persuade myself, aided by her arguments, 
that it was all but a dream at the best, and the 
sooner I forgot it the better. Amid the excite- 
ment of my election, your sweet face was ever 
rising before me; and I would ask myself if such 
gentleness and love as yours could be exchanged 
for political strife and the paltry dignity of office. 
Suddenly, I resolved. to concentrate my energies 
to this point—to become first, Governor of Vir- 
ginia, and then return to my love, and throw my- 
self at her feet. 

‘‘With these resolutions fresh in my mind, I 
one morning sauntered into R——’s book store. 
I had not been long there before I perceived the 
clerks quite flurried by the drawing up of a hand- 
some carriage before the door. An officer de- 
scended the steps, and handed out a richly-dressed 
lady. I drew back so as not to be seen, and on 
getting a view of the lady’s face. I started to re- 
cognize the faultless features which were even yet 
so deeply engraved upon my heart. You be- 
stowed several smiles upon your winning cavalier, 
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which tormented me horribly. You purchased 
‘Dombey and Son’ and ‘ Seatsfield’s Flirtations 
in America,’ and glided out. 

‘** May I ask the name of that beautiful lady ?’ 
said I to my valued acquaintance of the senate, 
who I saw gave you a familiar bow. ‘My daugh- 

Strange that I never thought 
Here I was in daily intercourse 


ter, sir,’ said he. 
of this betore. 

with the honorable senator bearing your name, 
and had never suspected a most distant relation- 
ship. Oh, had his name been Bugg, then I should 
have acted differently. 
eccentricities ; it is a kind of hallucination which 
I now 
had a severe task to accomplish—your forgiveness 


Love is full of strange 
effectually drives away common sense. 


must be obtained, your esteem regained, if my 
life was sacrificed in the attempt. To effect this, 
without acquainting Louise with my reasons, I 
suddenly proposed to remove to the Exchange 
Hotel. ‘Why, dear Frank, we are pleasantly 
enough situated here—then why remove to ano- 
ther hotel?’ I gave as my reason my desire to 
make the acquaintance of several influential mem- 
bers boarding there. She finally consented to 
change quarters, declaring me a perfect riddle. 
‘ Now, then,’ said I to her, while sitting beside 
her in the Exchange dining-room—‘now look 
around, and select me a ladye-love from among 
the fair ones assembled here.’ ‘ Willingly,’ she 
replied : 
eyes—the beautiful Miss Frazer. 


‘I select she who is the cynosure of all 
j She would, 
indeed, adorn the governor's palace.’ ‘ Very 
well,’ said I; ‘I shall immediately forget my 
country flame, and woo this high-born city belle 
for my bride.’ ‘Now you speak like my own 
ambitious, high. soaring brother; now I see my 
future sister-in-law will add lustre to the first 
name in the Union. Now I shall inform mamma 
in my next letter, that you are becoming sane at 
last.’ 

** My only obstacle after this, was the repulses 
you never failed to give me on all occasions. 


“A FITLY 
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These were so decided in their character as to 
leave me little doubt of your spirited resentment, 
and determination to avoid all means of effecting a 
reconciliation. ‘Thus repulsed, I knew not what 
todv. ‘1 shall lose no time to ingratiate myself 
with the father,’ thought I. ‘In the meantime, I 
shall trust to chance tor the rest.’ How chance 
favored me, you very well know, and I shall ever 
thank this plain pink dress for making you appear 
so humble and contrite on that memorable occa- 
sion, when you so unceremoniously ran against 
me in the passage.”’ 


CONCLUSION. 


To day his excellency demanded a private au- 
dience with papa, and informed him of his pro- 
ceeding during his absence in Fredericksburg. 
Papa attentively, and replied thus— 
‘* Governor Madison, I can give my daughter no- 
My property I have destined for my 
adopted son, now at Yale College.’’ 

The governor laughingly begged papa not to 


listened 


thing. 


break in upon his romance with establishments 
and pin money. 

‘*But I must inform your excellency that my 
daughter becomes not the wife of Virginia’s chief 
magistrate, without possessions which would add 
dignity to any station.”’ 

‘* Certainly not, sir; 
are invaluable, and my own fortune is ample.”’ 

‘* Your excellency will allow me to proceed, if 
My daughter is the heiress of an 
Her fine James river estate 


your daughter’s charms 


you please. 
immense fortune. 
will form a delightful and regal residence for the 
governor when, fatigued with the cares of office, 
Her money, bonds, 


plate and estates, bequeathed her by ner uncle, go 


he desires a country retreat. 


into your hands the day she is your bride. And 
may God, in his mercy, look down upon you, and 
give you the comforts of His blessed religion to 


,our . r > r he! 1 o} ir 9 
crown your happiness, my beloved children. 


WORD.” 


BY MRS. MARY ARTHUR 


SUE wor oO gieaming coronet, 
That maicde neek an air 

No jew sz ¢ vill rivhtness 
Amid her iit 

But a light of 5 istr 
Around her pathw stirred 
Ando vely wel decked her— 

A ily spoken wor 

She walked in h uly 
Her lowly path i 

Wi ru love childhood 





\ still, midst w $0 tterness 
\ rearts that w y ¢ 

she knew no other weapon 
Than a“ filly spoken word 

How beautiful, how no 


Was the power that she possess 
To pour the oil of peacefulness 


Upon the weary breast 





And what were earth!y ciorvy 
To the honors she preterred— 
The heavenly might that slumbers 


In a “ fitly spoken word 
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LETTER VII.—THE STRANGER’S VISIT.—THE LOVE LETTER, ETC. 


BY EDITH 


One evening, a week or two since,a sleigh 
drove up to Mr. Thatcher's, in which were two 
strangers,aman and awoman. The man jumped 
out and rapped at the door with his whip, which 
being opened, he inquired if Mr. Thatchey and 
his wife were at home. Being informed that they 


were, he requested Mr. Thatcher to step to the 
door, who, having complied with his request, they 


conversed together a few minutes in tones so low 


hat thev could not be overheard. The man then 
returned to the sleigh, and remained holding the 
horse after he had assisted the woman to alight 


She wore a dark cloak, and a close, deep hood, 


wi! h of itself must have almost entirely con- 


cealed her face, though added to this was a thick 


en veil. Mr. Thatcher waited on her into the 
parlor, having previously requested all present to 
} ; } 1; nt 


withdraw except lis Wie. She remained about 
halt an hour, which was spent in earnest conver- 
sation. After her departure, Edmund and Ann 

arnt from their parents that the conversation 
had related to Cora, the more important particu- 
lars of which they were not at Jiberty to disclose. 
l'hey merely mentioned that Elwyn, the name 

which Cora had always been called, was not 


er true name, and that the woman, whom they 


supposed to be her aunt, said that she had, with 
much trouble and diffi ulty, succeeced in procur- 
1 person who, for a liberal reward, underiook 
» secretly convey her to some retired country 
place, in order to remove her from the control of 
e who had destined her for a hfe of ignorance, 
poverty ltoil. She appeared mu pleased at 
laller nto s i good hands, and said 
she expe lto be eve ily able to remu- 

r 1 for their trou 
l same evening of s; mysterious visit, Mr. 
‘I r rece) 1 a letter fre i lema y 
the of Darcy, a resident of New O s 
\ es him to receive into his tamily his 
Son—w » he says, isano lv child—a 1 pre é 
him ege Though Mr. Darcy is t per 
so ; juainted with Mr. Thatcher, he has 
e savs, heard him higt ly spoken of, and 1s, 
tueretore very carnest that his son sl ild re- 
( ve tne ene fit of his fruction Mr. That er 
é r has sent or in 3 sending a favorable 

inswer 

Cora, for several days, has been staying with 
us Whatever she dor s, she does with all her 


heart—hence her progress in reading and other 
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elementary branches, is uncommonly rapid. She 
will often sit quietly with her book an hour ata 
time, for which she is sure to make amends by 
engaging in some sport which requires exercise. 
She always joins Eunice in her dancing lesson, 
which Seraphina or my cousin has volunteered 
to teach her every day. Sometimes Jowler, who 
has a great taste for active sports, and has been 
1ing Eunice when she indulges 


in the habit of joi 


| 
in a game of romps, not comprehending the pre- 
cise difference between ‘‘ taking the steps’’ and 
running and jumping ed libitum, takes his place 
on the floor, and to Cora’s and his own unbound- 
ed delight, frisks about with great agility. Yet 


Cora, young as she is, and naturally of so joyous 


a temperament, has her moments when she ts 
sedate and thoughtful to a degree bordering on 
melan holy. My eldest brother, who loves to 
view things through an iris-hued lens, says that 
currents of earnest thought and deep feeling are 
already beginning to weave themselves together 
beneath the bright and sparkling surface, and 
will, should she live, find some fitting and worthy 
medium by which to express themselves. 

Ever since the tvening we attended singing- 
school, where, as I mentioned, Seraphina ap- 
peared to excite the admiration oj Mr. Noodle, 


she has received the attentions of John some- 


what coldly. This, 1 believe, except that it may 
s ily wound his vanity, does not cause him 
the least eas ss; for though he fancied that 


he was really in love with her, since our visit to 
I; s. Not le, he egins to suspect that he was 
saw Sophy for the 
first time, except when on her way to or from 

r pew being remote from Mrs. No- 
table’s. | co not see her during service, 
where, instead of remarking her individually, 
she had always been associated in his mind with 
the whole group of the li tle Notable 8S, tie large r 
as to oblige the smaller 


ones to run, as they moved on a short di 





tance 


vance of their mother, who, having greater 


faith in her propelling than in her attractive pow- 
ers, always chooses to walk in the rear rather 
than the van of her domestigue, as the most eflec- 


tual method of preventing any loitering by the 


way 

‘There was something both in the situation and 
appearance of Sophy at home, depresse d as she 
was beneath the iron rule of her strong-willed, 


worldly mother, which took a powertul held on 


» 
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his imagination, and at the same time appealed 
to those emotions of pity which so readily ripen 
into love. It is true that Sophy is as yet nothing 
but a child, but she is a very lovely one, both in 
mind and person—the first having taken so strong 
a bias from those quiet and benign influences, full 
of the true spirit of love and poetry, imparted by 
one parent, as to soften, and in a sufficient degree, 
counteract the impressions likely to be derived 
from the example of coarse energy and overween- 
ing desire of thrift so conspicuous in the other. 
We have attended several parties since the 
evening of the singing-school, at all of which Mr. 
Noodle has been present, yet, although he has 
bestowed on Seraphina the silent homage of his 
eyes, he has never made any attempt to engage 
her in conversation, my eldest brother being the 
person whom in that respect he has, above all 
others, been disposed to favor. The way he 
came to be honored thus,as Mr. Noodle informed 
him with great simplicity, is because he has some- 
thing about him, he cannot tell what, that reminds 
him of a certain Jemmy Jellison, the man of 
chores about his father’s establishment. Mr. 
Noodle, not being a person of great self-reliance, 
appears to feel unhappy unless he can have some 
person to whom he can confidentially unburthen 
his mind by relating those little incidents which 
are of daily occurrence. Far from feeling offend- 
ed at being selected to supply the place of Jemmy 
Jellison, my brother considers it a compliment, 
as he is of the opinion that persons not remark- 
able for the brilliancy of their intellect, the same 
as children, appear to perceive intuitively whether 
a person is worthy or unworthy their confidence. 
A short time since, as we were all sitting by 
the fireside, the music of sleigh-bells ringing out 
in full chorus, broke the stillness of the keen, 
starry evening. Eunice ran to the window and 
looked out. 
“Oh!” 


sleighs coming—half a dozen at 


she, ‘“‘there is a whole row of 
and I 


guess they are coming here, for the forward one 


said 
least ; 


begins to turn towards the house.’’ 


She was right. The evening being fine, and 


the sleighing good, quite a party of the young 
people had agreed among themselves to make us 
one of those unceremonious evening visits, which 
are still sometimes ventured on in retired country 
less frequently than for- 

Noodle, who 
He laughed at 
everything he said himself, and at everything 


anybody else said, as if he 


places, though much 
merly. Among others was Mr. 


was in remarkably high spirits. 


imagined that every 


sentence was overflowing with wit and fun; 
while once in afew minutes he cast a stealthy 
glance at his very flashy waistcoat, which was 
invariably succeeded by one equally stealthy to- 
wards Seraphina. 

Wishing to consult with my brother Thomas, 
relative to the entertainment proper to be prepared 
for so many unexpected guests, I stepped in to an 


adjoining room, having requested him to follow 
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me. We were almost instantly joined by Mr. 
Noodle. 
** Look here you,”’ said he, winking at my bro- 


ther, and at the same time striking the palm of 
his hand very emphatically against his waistcoat 
pocket; ‘I’ve got something here that’s pretty 
You needn't 
go away, Miss Hepsey; it’s a letter to Miss Fees- 
wind, and I should like to have 
I got Dr. Mixum to fix it 


curious that I want to read to you. 


you hear it as 
well as your brother. 
for me, because I wanted a little poetry in it, and 
you know the doctor is a sleek hand at poetry. 
All I did, was to tell him to be sure and bring in 
the fifty-acre lot, the great sheep pasture, and the 
grist-mill and saw-mill, so as to kind of tempt 
her like, you know; and he has done the thing 
up in style, I tell you. But I'll read it to you, 
and then you'll see how complete he has fixed it. 
I should have asked you to do it for me, only I 
thought you wouldn’t be quite so ’cute at the 
poetry part as the doctor, because he is a regular 
hand at poetry, you know; but I shall be sorry 
that I didn’t ask you, if you feel any disappointed 
about it.”’ 

My brother having assured him that he did not, 
he drew near a light, and commenced reading the 


letter. 


“To Miss Serarnina Feeswinp:—Since the 
evening I had the transcendant pleasure of at- 
tending Master 
have thought of 
coddess, Miss S. F. 


‘Even in my dreams, clad in garments equally 


Quaverton’s singing-school, I 
nothing else but that angelic 


fashionable and becoming, I constantly behold 


the same angelic goddess, namely, Miss S. F. 
Sometimes I seem to see her pensive ly wan- 


dering by the sparkling mill-stream in Noodle- 


ville, owned by General Noodle, my father, and 


adorned with two lovely mills, a grist-mill and a 


saw-mill; sometimes in the fifty-acre lot—first 
rate land, every inch of it, and smooth as a house- 


floor;—and more frequently still, in the great 


sheep pasture, among the innocent sheep and 


her, she always 


! 
i 


lambkins: but wherever I se¢ 


appears to me to be the same ange 


ic goddess as 
mentioned above—namely, Miss 8. F 


‘When I wake from my slu 





mbers and find 


that it was nothing but a dream, I feel very bad, 
: 


and exclaim to myself, in the language of poetry, 


If | was a turtle, I'd craw 

Or a swiit-winged eagle, Pd fl 

And make that bright goddess a call, 
For whose sake | would willing!y die 
Then kneeling down humbly before her, 
I'd tell her how much I adore her.’ 


** Nrntran Noop Le. 


‘Pp. S.—An answer to the above is requested 
angelic goddess, 


N.N.” 


17 
as soon as possible, trom that 


Miss S. F. 


“There,’’ said he, swinging the letter round 
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in his hand as a school-boy would his cap when 
crying hurrah, ‘do you think there’s anybody 
that can beat that? I suppose you minded the 
line that says, 


‘For whose sake I would willingly die. 


I told the doctor I thought he’d better alter that, 
for, to tell the plain truth, there isn’t a girl in the 
world I should be willing to die for, come to the 
real case in hand; but he said it was only a po- 
etical license, and that Miss Feeswind wouldn't 
think I meant anything by it. Do you think she 
will ?”’ 

“Oh, no, I suspect not,’’ replied Thomas. 

‘* Well, [am master glad that you think the 
same as the doctor does, for, you know, if she 
took me to be in real earnest, she might accuse 
me of trying to deceive her when she found out 
that I had no notion of dying for her. I don't 
mean to give it to her till just as we are going to 
start for home, for Dr. Mixum has promised to 
mention, in course of conversation, that he in- 
tends to make arrangements with the principal 
storekeeper in Noodleville to supply him with 
his medicines, which, he says, will put her in a 
favorable humor about going to live there, and, 
of course, make her a good deal better pleased 
with my letter.”’ 

After we returned to the parlor, Mr. Noodle 
took every opportunity to direct what he intended 
for a very arch and knowing look, either to my 
brother or me, at the same time significantly 
touching his fingers against the pocket contain- 
ing the letter. 

““Come,’’ said Jonathan Beady, “supposing 
we should play the game of ‘forfeits?’ ’’ 

** Agreed,’’ said half a dozen voices at once. 

‘What do you say, Dr. Mixum?’’ said James 
Dawkins. 

‘I say nothing,’’ said the doctor, “but refer 
he matter entirely to the ladies. Shall we play 
it ‘forfeits,’ ladies, or shall we not?’’ and as he 
spoke, he glanced his eye round the crescent- 
shaped group on one side of the fire-place. 

No one dissented except Seraphina and Ju- 
dithina, who, after raising a few objections on the 


} } 


score of such an old-fashioned game beir 


y un- 
genteel, graciously accorded their acquiescence. 

Though all present were Yankees, no one 
guessed who held the thimble, which had been 


! 


selected on account of its convenient size, and 


which Eunice, who passed it round, made a show 
of placing in the hands of each. The mufls, 
shawls, caps, hats, handkerchiefs and gloves, 
which were consequently obliged to be given as 
pledges, when piled together on the table, formed 
a miniature pyramid. 

Edmund Thatcher was chosen judge, and 
though the pledges to be redeemed were held 
behind him in order to prevent him from seeing 
to whom they belonged, and which would conse- 
quently leave him tree to render judgment with 
perfect impartiality, I suspect that, for the most 


part, he contrived to obtain a glimpse of them 
from one corner of his eye. 

In accordance with the different sentences pro- 
nounced by the judge, a great many feats were 
performed, that appeared so funny both to the 
performers and spectators, that, had they been 
any funnier, we might, some of us, have had our 
risibility excited to the same dangerous degree 
as was the lad’s when, incited by curiosity, he 
peeped into the manuscript of a certain witty 
poet, while on his way with it to the printer. 
Nothing, however, came off better than a horn- 
pipe by Dr. Mixum, during the performance of 
which, in conformity to the sentence, he made a 
low obeisance to Judithina every time he turned 
towards the place where she was obliged to stand, 
ready to receive his homage and return it bya 
curtsey. 

Much credit was likewise due to Mr. Noodle, 
on whom the self-confidence, briskness and ani- 
mation of the doctor appeared to operate mag- 
netically, for the very spirited and martial air 
with which he thrice made the circuit of the 
room, leading Seraphina by the right hand, and 
with his habitual smile expanding at every step, 
till it grew to be one of the broadest which it is 
possible to imagine. As for myself, I was 
obliged to exert my authority during their per- 
formance, to prevent Jowler, who, contrary to 
orders, had slipped into the room, from following 
in their wake; for when he saw Seraphina take 
the floor, he evidently imagined that a scene si- 
milar to those when Eunice and Cora are learn- 
ing to take the steps in dancing, was to be enact- 
ed, in which, as usual, he was bent on bearing his 
part. 

After reading the foregoing as specimens of 
what so excited our risibility, you will probably 
imagine that either the bump of mirthfulness is 
most extraordinarily developed on the craniums 
of most of us, or that they the specimens, I 
mean), do not, now that they are transferred to 
paper—to make use of a phrase applied to wines 
—retain ‘‘the flavor of the soil.’’ 

We afterward played the game of ‘‘ What is 
my thought like?’’ but as most present were 
more accustomed to hand-work than head-work, 
and as all were anxious to say something remark- 
ably brilliant and piquant, instead of the cheer- 
fulness and hilarity that reigned before, there we 
sat, all in a row, in such a deep brown study, that 
had a person suddenly entered upon the scene, 
he would have taken it for granted that each was 
the victim of some profound, unspeakable sorrow. 

There were, doubtless, a great many witty 
things concocted in the brain of more than one 
head, but owing to the want of appreciation on 
the part of the others, or what is more probable, 
the subtile nature of wit, they were sure to siip 
away the moment any attempt was made to im- 
prison them in words. What might have been 
accomplished by time and perseverance, it 1s 
impossible to tell, had not the half-formed 
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thoughts been put to flight by the company being 
invited into an adjoining apartment to partake of 
cakes, custards and kisses, apples, pears, etc. etc 


As the guests were preparing to depart, I saw 


THE 


THRIFT 
BY CHARLES SPRA 


who holds it heresy to think, 





Tur 


Who loves no music save the dollars’ clink, 





Who laughs to scorn the wis ioft schools, 
And deems the first of poets first of tools 

ris he, ac rain sca dares to creep 
Aught save thrift’s parent pair—to get, to keep 

> > > > > > > > > > 
How cold he listens to some bankrupt’s woe, 


Nods his wise head, and cries—“I told you so; 
The thrifiless fellow lived beyond his means— 


He must buy brants—I made my tolks eat beans 





HE CORAL RING 


BY MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWT 


“THERE is no time of life in which young girls are 





y selfish as from fitieen to twenty,” said 


so thoroug! 


“Ai- 
ward Ashton, deliberately. as he laid down a book he 
had been reading, and leaned over the centre-table. 


= 
ooking 


“ You insulting fellow replied a tall, brilliant 


creature, who was lounging on an ottoman hard by, 
over one of Dickens’ last works 

“Truth, coz, for all that,” said gentleman, with the 
air of one who meats to } rovoke a discussion 


“Nov 


clarations—for nothing only to get me into a ¢ 


, Edward, this is just one of your wholesale de- 
lispute with 


you, you know,” replied the lady On your conscience, 


now, (if you have one.) is it not so 
“My conscience feels quite easy, cousin, in subscrib- 
ing to that very sentiment as my confession of faith,” re- 
plied the gentleman, with provoking sang /froiwd 
Pshaw !—it’s one of your fusty old bachelor notions 


See what comes, now, of to your time of life with- 





out a wife—disrespect for the sex, and all that. Really, 


cousii, your symptoms are getting alarming 
“ Nay, now, cousin Florence,” said Edward, “you are 
a girl of moderately good sense, with all your nonsense 
— now, don’t you (I know you do) think just so too? 
“Think just so too’—do hear the creature!” replied 


Florence “No, sir; you can speak for yourself in this 
matter, but I beg leave to enter my protest when you 
speak for me too.” 

“ Well, now, where is there. coz, among all our circle, 
a young girl that has any sort of purpose or object in 


life to speak of, 





xcept to make herself as interesting and 
be admired, and to pass her 


> Where will 


agreeable as possible—to 
lume if @8 amusilig @ Way &s Silk can 


you find one betwee fifteen and twenty, that has any 


serious regard for the improvement and best welfare of 
those with whom she is connected at all, or that modifies 


her conduct im the least With reference to it : Now 
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Mr. Noodle 


letter in her hand with a very knowing look. 


sidle up to Seraphina and slip the 


Ever yours, 
Hersey Mayberry. 


TREASURY. 


cous in very serious earnest, you have about as much 
real character, as much earnestness and depth of teel- 
ing, and as much good sense, when one can get at it, as 


any young lady of them all, and yet, on your conscience, 


can you say that you live with any sort of reference to 


anybody's good—or to anything but your own present 
amusement and gratification 

What a shocking ad ’ replied the ly, “pre- 
faced, too, by a three-storied compliment! Well, being 
so adjured, I must think to the best of my ability And 
ow. seriously and soberly, I om ‘tsee that [am selfish: I 
do all that I have any occasion to do, for anybody You 
KnOoW that we have servants to do everything that is ne- 
cessary about house, so that there is no occasion tor my 
making a display of housewilely excel ee; a [ wait 
on mamma she has a headache, and hand papa his 
slippers and newspaper, and find Uncle John’s spec- 
tacles tor him twenty times a day o small matter that 
and thet 


* But, after all, what is the object and purpose of your 


I don’t see how I can have any 
Now 


g, baby-tending, herb- 


—that is, as I am made you know I've none of 





tea-maki recommen- 





dations of Aunt Sally, and divers others of the class 
commonly called useful. Indeed, to tell the truth, I think 
useful persons are commonly rather fussy and stupid 
rhey are just like the boneset and horehound and catnip 


necessary to be raised in a garde but not in the 


very 


t ornamental.” 








charming young ladies, who phi 
in kid slippers and French dresses, are the tulips a 


delightful and sweet, but fit 





roses—very charming ana 





lor nothing 


on earth but parlor ornaments 


“ Well, parlor ornaments are good in their way,” said 


the young lady, coloring, and looking a little vexed 


“So you give up the potnt, the said the gentieman, 
" } 


‘that that is all you giris are good for—just to amuse 


yourselves, amuse others, look pretty, and be agree- 





‘Well, and if we behave well to our parents, and are 


amiable in the family—I don’t know—and yet,” said Flo- 





ge, “I have often had a sort of vague idea of 


something higher that we might b-« 


rence, sig 





come—yet really— 
what more than this is expected of us? what else can 


‘I used to read, in old-fashioned novels, about ladies 


“ You 


visiting the sick and the poor,” replied Edward 

remember ‘Ca@lebs in Search of a Wife? 

“ Yes, truly; that is to say, | remember the story, part 
es 


of it, and the love scenes; but as for all those everlast- 


ing conversations of Dr. Barlow, Mr. Stanley, and no- 
body knows who else, I skipped those, of course. But 


really, this visiting and tending the poor, and all 





seems very well in a story, where the lady goes into a 


picturesque cottage half overgrown with honeysuc kle 


and finds an emaciated, but suli beautiful woman, sitting 











| ee ee 
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propped up by pillows jut come to the downright mat- 


ter of fact « poking about in a these vile dirty alleys 


and entering little, dark rooms, amid troops of grinning 


children. and smelling codfish and onions, and nobody 


knows Ww dear me, my benevolence always evapo- 


rates before | get through. Id rather pay anybody five 


dollars a iy to do it for me The fact 





ian do it myself 


is, that I have neither fancy nor nerves for this kind of 





Well, granting, then you can do nothing for 


your fellow-creatures unless you are to do it in the most 
genteel, comfortable and picturesque manner possible 


is there mm i great field for a woman like vou. Florence 


your influence over your associates? With your 
talents for conversation, your tact and self possessior 
and ly ke gift of saying anything you choose, are 
\ tres sible. in some wise, for the influence you 
ex o r those by whom ) ire surrounded’? 

I r thoug ot e] i Florence 

Now, you rem r the marks that Mr. Fortesque 
ma t olner eve yr. oO I religious services at 

Yes, Ido ind I thoucht then he was too bad 

And Ido t suppose there was one of you la si 
the n t did not kK sO too; Dut yet the matter 
va i passed over with st es, and with not a singl 

ition tha e had sa i g unpleasing or dis- 

\ vhat could w lo’ One does not want to be 

k v 

1 you not, F ce, you who have always 
tak t jead 1 a et a [who have been noted for 
s ra to saya what you please—could 
ive shown him that yse remarks were un- 
" s » Vou, as de edly as you certainly would 
ey had fr ifed to the ¢ iracter of your 
fa ror other’? To my mind. a woman of true moral 
fee should feel herself as much insulted when her 
t s treated with contempt, as if the contempt 
wer shown to hersel! Do vou not know the power 
‘ s given to vou women to awe and restrain us in 
resen ind to guard sacredness of things 
Ww ou treat as holy? Jelieve me, Florence that 
I : infidel as he is, would reverence a woman 

“ vhom dared not trifle on sacred subjects 

I t rose trom her seat win a heightened color 

r r s brichte r tt igh tears 

I 1 sure what you say is just. cousin, and yet I 

ive ne¢ r thought of it | : I wi I am deter 
n atter this, to with some better pur- 
pos I have do 

\ t me t ) F ) starting a new 
‘ is ir y » Walk, taking the first step Is 

g Now, I have a first s to propose to you 

VW, , e . 

Wi ou know, I suppose. that among your trai: 
) s you nber Colo I t 

Pi smiled 

And perhaps you do not know, what ts certainly 
rue i y e most discer ig and cool partof his 
ri€ s. | tis considered as a lost man.” 

‘Good ivens! Edward, what do you mean?” 

Ss this, that with all his brilliant talents, his 
am rous fee s {his success in society, 
KE it has not self-control! ¢ ouch to prevent his becom 
ne « 1 T 1 hat s 

e \ treamed of this.” replied Florence. “I knew 
that he was spirited and tree, tond of society, and ex- 
cita bu ver suspect l anything beyond.” 

Ellio is tact enoug! ver to appeur in ladies’ so- 
ciety w i is notin a fit state for it,” replied Edward 


29° 


“ And is he rea 


“He stands just on the verge, Florence—just where a 


y so bad?” 


word fitly spoken might turn him. He is a noble crea- 
ture, full of all sorts of fine impulses and feelings, the 
rf } 


ouly son of a mother who doats on him, the idolized 


brother of sisters who love him as you love your bro- 
thers, Florence; and he stands where a word, a look— 


ght kind—might save him 


“ And why, then, do you not speak to him?” said Flo- 


‘Because I am not the best person, Florence There 





is another who could do it better—one whom he admires, 
who stands in a position which would forbid his feeling 


angry—a person, cousin, whom I have heard in guyer 


moments say, that she knew how to say anything she 











pleased, without offending anybody 
Oh, Edward!” said Florence. coloring, “do not bring 
ip my foolish speeches against me—and do not speak as 
it I ought to interfere in this matter, for indeed | cannot 
»it. I could never in the world—I am certain I could 
And so,” said Edward, “you, whom I have heard 
say sol uy things Ww ( o « ¢ eise could say or 
‘ ed to say. you. who ive go oO Wilh such laughing 
ass nce your own powers of pleas zr, Shrink from 
try that power wheu a noble and generous heart might 
e saved by it You have been willing to ve ire 
r eal for the sake amusing yourself and winni 
lmiratlo it you dar ot say a word tor any uh or 
»bie purpose Do you not see ow you confirm what 
Ll said of t selh sof you wom 
Bi ou must remember, Edward, this is a mi r of 
great ce cy 
Tinat word d y is a charming cover-all, in all 
these cases, Flore ere is a e, no spi- 
rited young ma * mother and sisters, 
away trom any ! uly trend who might care for h 
tempt ! traye 1imost to rul and a iew words trom 


you, said as a woman Knows how to say them, mi 








s salvatio But you will look coolly 
go lo Cestruction, ber ise you have too! 
make the efior ce the ma that wou 
neig or out of the water because he 
the honor of an tntroduciion to hin 
‘But, Edward, consider how peculiarly fastidious El- 
ot is-—how jealous of any attempt to restrain and guide 
iim 
And st for that is that no man of his ac 
qu tance can do a with him. But what are 
you women made with so much tact and | er of 
charming for is not to do these very t gs t we 
! i ot do Itisa cate matter—true { has 
ot Heave olve you a hne tou and a eye 
r just s delicate matiers? Ha you not s a 
thousand times at what might be resented, as an Im- 
pertinent inter ence on the part of a man, comes to us 
as a fiattering expression Oi 1 terest, trom the ips of a 
woman? 
We but. cousin, what would you have me do’ how 
would vou have me do it?” said Florence, earnes 
You know that Fashion, who makes so many wrong 

turns. and so many absurd ones, has at last made one 
right one ind it is now a ishionabie thing tos the 
temperance pledge I oO : would be glad to do 
it. but he foolishly committed mself against it, ia the 
ou t i now els bound to sta to his « i He 
has, too, bee ra rudely assa | y some < the 
apos $ tne i Vs te o s. WwW » aid under- 
stand é ry ts of fils « iracter, ins I am 
sire he w hound to go to dest . 
the sake of support his own opinion Now, if | ruled 
undertake with him, he might oller to shoot m ut I 
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hardly think there is a ing of the sort to be appre Do, | said Eliiot, stretching out his hand for 
hended in your case Just try your enchantments; you the ring 
have bewitched wise men | » doing silly things, betor Know, then,” said she if you take this pledge, that 
now Iry ow, ll you can bewilk a foolish man mito vo must obey whatever commands l jay upon you in 
doing a wise thing.” sna 
Fiorence smiled archly, but instantly grew more | swear said Elliot 1 the mock heroic, and placed 
thoughtfu the ring on his finger 
“ Well, cousi she said ry ou I think An evening or two after, Elliot attended Florence to a 
you are rather liberal in your ascriptons « ower, yet pa it Mrs. B s. Every g was gay and brilliant, 
I can } the matter to the test of experiment a ‘ was no lack either of wit or wine jot was 
° ° . bd . ° . . . > sta 1 a litle alcove, spread with refreshments’ 
Florence Elmore was, at th« me we s] ik Ol, in her \“ a giass of Wine in his hand | torbid i the cup 
twer th year Bor e « le wea st families is poisoned,” said a voice in his ear He turned quickly 
i h ¢ ated and accor plishe ‘ y I ence Was al s si Livery one was busy 
her par s and brothers, s ul ¢ eds y as one w g al talking 1 a nobody saw th 
born to comma With n i ative ybleness a : and flush that these words produced, as 
ma niumity of ¢ acte wi wa " impulsive I t ked earnestly in e lady's tace She smile 
te and a capa every YZ 1 OF a t playtaly e ring; but alter aii, there 
ghie ad ieTto ved so y ik ie ow u was r u expression Of agitatk and interest } 
and sed o re whole ant « ‘ yw is which she could not repress, a! Elliot telt, however 
wass ounded, with a ts Various actors, as some , playtu e ma er, that she was tn earnes and as she 
got up tor he cial divers rhe idea of i g laway in the crowd, he stood w s arms tolded 
any o for better or worse ya ling she ever said or ! s¢ s fixed on the s} where she disappeared 
did, had never occurred to her. The crowd of admirers Is it poss that I am suspect that there are 
of t other sex, who, as a m r of course, were always th ss of me, as u J were danger were the first 
about her, she regarded as so m sources of diversio t s iat flashed thro SI 1 low ul g 
uttue Wea o any sympathy with them as ul 1 it a ma may appear doc giv up, and lost, to 
beings r of making use « t power over them t t ‘ of ever voker-o re h ‘ s to suspect 
their improvement, was o atnever had e red her ! s his was the first time that any defined appr | 
head } S14 oss ol cha n id occurred to I ol, and 
Edward Ashton was an old bachelor cousin of Flo- he was startied as 1 n a dream 
rence’s, who, having earned the of oddity, in gene- What the deuce ts the utter with Elliot? you ‘ 
ral society, availed himse of it to exercise a tu! or Ook as Ss a hears s lia young man hear 
telling U truth to the va is young ladies of his ac 
quaintance, especially to s fair cousin Florence We Hy < you said another 
remara, DY it y. thatt se priv yed truth-teilers ar ( mia hav ag ss said a I 
quite a necessary of life to young ladies, in the fi tl ‘Le n alone—he'’s bewi 1.” said a four I 
of society and we really think it would be worth while saw the sp iaid on him None of us can say but our 
lor every dozen of them to unite t Keep a person of this turn may come next 
kind, on a salary, for the benefit of the whole: however \ our later, that evening, Florence was taiking, 
is nothing to our present purpose, we must return w 1 her suai spirit, to a group Ww were collected 
to Our tair heroine, whom we /eil, at the ciose ol the last mund her when, sudce y POKING U she saw Elliot, 
conversauion, stand) gina deep reverie by ihe Wilil- s ing ln an abstracted u iner, at One of lhe windows 
dow that looked out into the balcony 
“It's more than half tru she said to herself—* more He is offended, I dare say.” s thought uo why 
han halt Here am I, tw y years old, and I never should | care? For once in my life I ve tried lo doa 
have thought of anything ver have done anything right iiug, a good thing; I have risked givi otlence 
except to amuse and gratily myse no purpose—no ob- for less than this, many a time Su Flore e could 
ect—nolling high—nothni diguihed — nothing worth I bul feel a little tremulous when, a tew mom sa r, 
iving tor! only a parior ornament, heigh-ho! Well, l Elliot approached her, and offered his arm tor a prome- 
really do believe I could do something with this Elliot; nade. They walked up and down the room, she talking 
and yet—how I dread to try volubly, and he answering yes and no, and anything 
Now, my good readers, | you are antic ipating a love eis al cross purposes al gin sil y accl 
story, we must hasten to put in our disclaimer—you are he drew her into the bai« y which over ¢ 
quite mistaken in the ca Our fair, brilliant heroine de The moon was shining brightly, and everything 
was, al this ume of speaking, as heart-whole as the dia- without, in its placid quietness, contrasted strangely with 
mond on her bosom, which reflected the ightin too many the busy, hurrying scene wilhin 
sparkling rays ever to absorb it. She had, to be sure, Miss Elmore,” said E abruptly, “may I ask you 
halt in earnest, halt ll jest, Mal ied a bantering, pla- sincerely rad you any design i 1 re irk you made to 
‘ tonic sort of friendship with George Elliot; she had me in the early part o e evening 
danced, ridden, suig, and sketched with him; but so had Florence paused, and though habitually the most prac- 
she with twenty other youug men, and as to coming to ticed and self-possessed of women, the color actually re- 
anything tender with such a quick, brijiiant, restless ceded irom her cheek, as s answered—* Yes, Mr. El- 
creature, Elliot would as soon have undertaken to senti- liot—I must confess that I had.’ 
mentalize over giuss of soda water. No, there was And is it possible, then, that you have heard any- 
decidedly no love tm the cus thing ?” 
“What a curious ring is!” said Elliot to her, a ‘| have heard, Mr. Elliot, that whi makes me trem- 
day or two alier, as ‘ rea ogether ble for you, and for those whose life I know is bound up 
“It’s a knights ring,” = S i y, as she drew in ye und, tell me, were it well, or friendly, in me to 
: toll and poised io ‘ Ss sel in t go u know that such things were said, that such d rer eX- 
ring of the red-crossed k Come, now, lve a great isted, and not to warn you of it? 
mund to bind you i ys with it kL sto for a iew mom $s in silenc 
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Have I offended? Have I taken too great a liberty ?” 
said Florence, gently 
Hitherto Eliiot had only seen in Florence the self pos- 


sessed, assured, light-hearted woman of fashion; but 
there was a reality, and depth of feeling, in the tew 
" } , 


words s ul spoken to him, in this interview, that 


pened to him entirely a new view of her character 





No, Miss Elmore,” said he, earnestly, after so 
pause; “I may be pain d, otlended I cannot be To t 
the truth, I have been thoughtless, excited, dazzled; my 
spirits, naturally buoyant, have carried me, often, too 
far, and, lately, | have often painfully suspected my own 
powers of resistance; I have really felt that I needed 


help, but have been too proud to contess, even to myself 





that I needed it You, Miss Elmore, have done what 
perhaps, no one else could have done I am over- 
whelmed with gratitude, a I sh ess you ) 
es < \ ri I 1 ready to ple lve mys 
o \ i you may ask < ss ect 
Then,” said Florence, “do not shrink from doing 
what it is safe and necessary and right for you to de 


because you have once said you would not do it You 








of temperance. There was much wondering at this sud- 
den turn among those who had known his utter repug- 
nance to any measure of the kind, and the extent to 
which he had yielded to temptation; but few knew how 
fine and delicate had been the touch to which his pride 


had yielded 


THE TALISMAN 
BY N. P. WILLIS 


What's the brow, 
Or the eye’s lustre, or the step of air, 
Or color, but the beautiful links that chain 
The mind from its rare element? 

There lies 

A Talisman in intellect, which yields 
Celestial music, when the master hand 
Touches it cunningly It sleeps beneath 


The outward semblance, and to common sight 
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I LONG to see thy smile, mother, 
hy dear, familiar smile, 
Which would, in early days, mother 


My weary heart beguil 


And, oh! I long to teel again 
Thy ip upon my ow 
And thy dear. loving arms, mother 
So wurmly yu Irie own 
I'm thinking of the night. mother 


I held thee in my stronger arms 
And louge O perish loo 
I va lon y dead fac mother 
Ltelt thy lips grow « 
And tears ( ‘ t Tri¢ r 
ror tove i lost its ‘ ! 
I felt like some poor cling vine, 


W hose parent is dea 


ITsank u my & ric r 
And ere r pr r Was ¢ 

Ik w though I had los ere 
Phere was one el mor 


The days have longer grown since then 


And when I sink to rest, 


I think of that dea mothe 
I lay upo s 

re , 

any Im was ¢ i ¢ ire mother 
Phy breath ( m\ 








Is an invisible | hidden thing 
gut when the p is fa led, and the form 
W es the sense no more, and human love 
Falters i $s idola us spe 
Will hold its str 1 unbrok and g 
Steaiung anew the alilections 
PIP Porro 
ALLIN 
I no ¢ now to car 
I Ou aT WwW 1 ( 
And I 
For read 
Ny fingers ache with toil, mother 
My heart is wrt wilh fears— 
] I how bles y are, mother 
I they have ie for tears 


And tears would blind my sight, 


And I must work long, weary hours 


From day its dawn ull night 
I sometimes steal to thy low grave 
And throw me on the sod, 
And nan angel whispers low 
rhy mo r lives Ww God 





A oh! I joy to think, mother, 
Phat all thy pain is o'er 

A would not ca thee ack to earth 
I< AnOW « t ti more 

I s o 9 ) mother 
Though days drag slowly by, 

For something in my heart, mother 
Tells me 1 soon shall die 

. nheip in it hour, mother 
heres ‘ my head 

\ Nipe my s. 1m er 
\ yi w“ e dead 

But G the or un’s friend, mother 
He listens tor prayer 

Is iui no e alone, mower 





am 
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MOSAIC 


CHAPTER I 
SOMB PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF MR. TROUBLI 


In Buffalo, I stopped at a temperance house, as 


I commonly do when I can find a good one; and 
among the guests were several intelligent gentle- 
men whose conversation served to while away 
the odd hours Cine d irk Ime | ine holy-lookit Y 


man interested me much. His name was ‘Trouble. 
Notwithstanding his lengthened visage, he had 
the marks of great energy of character, of deter- 
mination and endurance, rather than activity 
about him; and in talki 
lots and wildeat banks, he gave 


me some sketches of his life. I will give them to 


»ver the davsof specu- 


lation, of corner 


the reader, as near as may be, in his own words. 


“In passing through the 


little village of Z——,”’ 
said Mr. Trouble, ‘* vou may have noticed a white 
house, a large brick store, and a blacksmith’s 
shop, in a cluster. It was there that I got my 
start in the world, and became a man of means 
and of some little standing. Thirty years ago, I 
moved there from Massachusetts, a poor black- 
smith, not worth a dollar; but rich in sinews, 
ambition to do well, and a good New-England 
wife. By years of unremitting toil and industry, 
with my sledge-hammer, I forged a handsome 
property: and to my shop I added, piece by piece, 
the brick store I mentioned, well filled with 
goods, my village lot and dwelling-house, and 
two good farms a little way out. Besides, I had 
money in my purse; and calculated all together, 
that I was worth from twenty to thirty thousand 
dollars. 

“Thus far I had kept clear of all speculation. 
As the world around me seemed more and mort 
disposed to quit work and live by its wits, I had 
only driven my business the harder; and as I 
considered my shop the foundation of all my 
gains, I made sure that there should be no lack of 
hands at the bellows; and kept my fires burning 
brightly. When, finally, it got so that my neigh- 
bors all around me, were each making five dollars 
a day swapping jackets; and the next day five 
more swapping back again; and if any of them 
fell short of funds in the midst of their money- 
making, they had only to sign for one another 
and borrow money, or what by courtesy is called 
money, from the banks, and start anew; I re- 
garded the whole with distrust and disdain; and 
I and my wife, both of us, said that we would 
And yet, after all, I 


or] 


have nothing to do with it. 
got caught, mest sadly and wretchedly caught. 
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CHAPTER II 


SOME PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF MR. TROUBLE, 


CONTINUED—HIS FRIEND BUBBLE. 


Mr. Trovsre with a slight shudder, drew his 
ha 


d across the end of his nose, and proceeded. 
‘*T had occasionally had business transactions 
with a merchant of this city, by the name of 
Bubble. I always took him for a staid, sober- 
minded man, and accordingly had great confidence 
nhim. Inthe spring of 183-, with my pockets 


} } 


retty well lined with the ready, I came here on 
my way to New York, for the purpose of laying 
in a fresh supply of iron for my shop, and mer- 


As I landed at the 


wharf, | met my friend Bubble; and we stopped a 


cantile vods tor my store. 


moment to shake hands and inquire atter each 

other's health. Observing that he had a roll of 

paper in his hand, I inquired what he was at. 
hh! 


‘Come up to my office,’ said Bubble, * and I 
will show you.’ 

“With that he took me lovingly by the arm, 
and amusing me as we passed on with a string of 
lively chat which showed him in excellent spirits, 
he led me to his counting room. ‘Then he un- 
rolled his paper, which proved to be a map, as 
would seem, of a large section of some town. 
The streets and lots were arranged with great 
regularity and taste, the workmanship was fault- 
less, and sounding names designated the diflerent 
localities. While I was looking it over with 
some curiosity, he placed before mea large bundle 
of title-deeds neatly folded, and tied with red 
tape, and explained the mystery as follows: 

“* This,’ said he, ‘is a map of one hundred 
acres of land adjoining the city, which I have 
been buying and cutting up into city lots: and 
nothing has been gone into in Buffalo to equal 
it. ‘The city must extend in that direction; and 
the operation has already proved a grand one, far 
exceeding all my expectations. I gave ten thou- 
sand dollars, and have five years to pay it in: and 
one of Bonn’s agents, no longer ago than yester- 
day, said he was commissioned to offer me twenty 
thousand for my bargin. But I can do better than 
that. ‘The plat has been in market but abouta 
week, and see the bundle of deeds which I have 
already found it necessary to have filled out to 
accommodate purchasers. ‘The rush for the 
property is tremendous. I got the start of Bonns 
handsomely, this time; and I should not wonder 
if, in a week more, every foot of it should have 


passed out of my hands.’ ”’ 
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CHAPTER Ul. 


( NTINUED-—HIS GREAT SPECULATION, 


“Mr. Busste,”’ continued Mr. Trouble, as he 
went on with his narrative, ‘‘ spread out his bundle 
of deeds before me; opened them one by one, 
and pointing to pencil marks upon the map, ex- 
plaine d as he proce de d: 

‘Number 5,’ said he, ‘sold to Thomas Gull, 
for four hundred dollars. 

“*Number 20, to Nicholas Wind, for seven 
hundred and fifty. That is a valuable lot, on a 
corner. Wind will make money out of it 

Number 71, to Jeremiah Gass, for three 
hundred and seventy: and he has sold again, I 
am told, at an advance of fifty per cent. 


‘Number 203, to General Humbug, for his 





great steam factory, tor one thousand doll: 
, 


He will want also, numbers 202 and 204, lying on 
each side of him. A great bargain for Humbug 
Il thought hard of sticking him to twelve hun- 
dred.’ 

‘** Thus he ran on, until it appeared that the total 
amount of sales, up to that time, footed at over 
forty thousand dollars. 

‘*** Why, Bubble,’ said I, ‘this is making money 
too fast. You are clearing your thousands a 
day. What will you take to let me in shares 
with you?’ 

‘** Hoo-oo,’ said he, laughing, ‘I have chances 
enough for partners, Trouble. When one strikes 
out a lucky thing, and it is seen that he is rolling 
up the gold pretty rapidly, there is no lack of 
offers to share it with him.’ 

‘*** But,’ said I, ‘man, you never can use all the 
money youare making. Whatistheuse? Come, 
we have been friends a long time; let me into this 
ittle operation with you, just for the sake of old 
times. I am worth a snug little sum which I can 
turn over to you clear and unincumbered ; and it 
may come in play while you are getting in your 
payments.’ 

““* What are you worth, Trouble?’ said he, 
carl ssly. 

““*QO, it would be difficult to say,’ replied I. 
‘There is my house and lot, my shop, my store 
and goods, and my two farms. You know the 
property well, and can estimate for yourself. The 
goods are somewhat sold down now, as it is 
spring, and I have not yet replenished; but I 
would not thank a man to offer me less than 
twenty thousand for the whole.’ 

*** Well, you can make me an offer if you like,’ 
said he, in the same indifferent tone. 

“Without a moment's hesitation, for I was 
pe rfectly infatuate d, I said :—* You shall make 
me equal with yourself in this speculation of 
yours, from the beginning—we will pay the origi- 
ial purchase money, ten thousand dollars, as it 
becomes due, out of the proceeds of sales; will 


! 
share the sales made and to be made equa!ly be- 
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tween us, and hold a joint property in the lands 
and securities—and in consideration of this on 
your part, I will make over to you the whole of 
my property. ‘That is all I can do.’ 

“* Your notes and accounts?’ said Bubble. 

“** Ves,’ said I, ‘every thing I have in the 
world, with the exception of my clothes and the 
clothes of my family, and my household furni- 
ture. I should not like to interfere with my wife 
and babies.’ 

““* Well, I will think of it,’ said he. 

“* Think of it, man!’ said I—‘ doit. You will 
not be the loser in the long run.’ 

** Trouble,’ said he, earnestly, getting up from 
| P 


his seat and approaching me, ‘| would like to do 


you a favor; and though I know I might do much 
better, still, on the whole, 1 am more inclined 
than I supposed I should be, to accept your propo- 
sition. "Lhere Mw ll be enough for both of us. It 
we do anything, how soon would you like to close 
it off?’ 

The sooner the better,’ said I. ‘I will get 
my breakfast and be back in an hour, and by that 


time, you can have the contract drawn.’ 
‘‘He inclined his head slightly, as though still 


half-hesitating ; and I left him.’’ 


CHAPTER IV 


SOME PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF MR. TROUBLE, 
CONTINUED—NEAT PROCESS OF SEINNING. 


‘*Wuen I returned, about an hour after,’’ con- 
tinued Mr. Trouble, ** I found the contract drawn. 
We both signed it: and on the evening of the 
same day, stepped on board a steamboat, and 
started for my residence to execute its require- 
ments. 

‘You will ask if on my way home, I felt no 
misgivings. Sometimes I| did, but not ofien. I 
was no longer myself. 1 was dreaming, in a 
trance, bit by the tarantula of speculation; and 
my exhilaration, or insanity of mine, was such, 
that, most of the time, I felt like dancing for joy. 

‘** But my poor wile looked at the transaction in 
a very difierent light. At the first announcement 
of what I had done, she fell into a fainting fit, and 
we adjourned to the store, as soon as possible, to 
get out of her sight. There the title deeds to my 
real estate were made out and executed, and an 
inventory of my personal etlects written out by 
my clerk. The goods were lumped, Bubble as- 
sorting them into lots, and prying into every 
corner from the garret to the cellar, and superin- 
tending all the entries himself. By and by we 
passed to the shop, and again to the house. 

‘** What have you in your cellar?’ said he, ‘I 
have not overhauled that yet.’ 

‘* Nothing,’ said I, ‘but a small supply of pro- 


the 


visions for my family: you will not take 


bread out of my children’s mouths?’ 
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‘*He laughed; but into the cellar he went, and 
my pork-barrels and potatoes were set down with 
the rest. Coming up to me then, he said—* Well, 
Trouble. I do not see but that we are through. It 
is best to have something to drink, is it not? 
What time is it?’ 

“T pulled out my watch, a valuable gold one, 
and told him the time. 

*** Fine watch,’ said he, reaching out his hand 
and taking it. ‘I believe itis mine. Clerk, enter 
it upon the inventory.’ 

“Thus saying, he put it in his pocket: but let 
me do justice to Bubble, and give the devil his 
due. He afterwards made a present of the watch 


to my wile.”’ 


CONTIN( 


COVERY. 


“THe next day,’’ continued Mr. Trouble, “I 
returned to Buffalo, and commenced operations 
with Mr. Bubble, as a speculator. I examined 


the property in which I had invested my all, and 


was soon struck with the conviction that, although 
very good land, it was a little too far out of town. 
True, Buffalo must increase in that direction, as 
the lake was on the other side of it; but there 
was room for it to increase to the size of the 
ancient city of Babylon, without reaching our in- 
vestment. Put if the property sold, no matter; 
and selling it was, but not with such extraordinary 
rapidity as at first. I perceived that men of known 
responsibility were a little shy; and laughed and 
exchanged knowing looks with each other, when- 
ever the subject was brought before them: and 
this induced me to inquire into the circumstances 
of those to whom sales had already been made. 
“It is enough, my degr sir,’’ continued Mr. 
Trouble with a sigh, “that I found them mostly 
men of straw, not able to pay their ten per cent. 
on the delivery of their deeds, and with no pros- 
pect of ever making the first payment beyond. 
In short, the mass of them were vagabonds picked 
up in the street; who, nevertheless, had served 
my friend Bubble a valuable purpose, as stool- 
pigeons, to decoy two or three very small respon- 
sible purchasers, besides myself, into his net. 
“In another week, I was clear of the whole 
concern. 
against liability to the original owner of the 
property ; blacksmith’s 
shop of him ; went home, a sadder but a wiser 


I gave up all to Bubble to secure me 
rented my house and 


man; and pulled off my coat and turned to work 
again. 

“You will recollect that when I was inveigled 
into my unfortunate purchase, | was on my way 
to New York to lay in goods. I always paid 
down, and consequently bad some little loose 
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change in my pocket, which was saved from 
Bubble’s clutches. ‘This furnished me with the 
means to start anew: and now, after a series of 
years, I have, piece by piece, bought back my 
property, until Iam again the owner of the whole 


and with the exception of cash on hand, Iam now 


worth as much asI was then. But that false ste} 
wore furrows in my cheek, and sent a chill of age 
through me, equal to the frosts and wear and tear 
of twenty winters. I shall never get over it, nor 


will my wife. It has left marks on every member 
of my family which will remain as long as any of 


us are denizens of time.’’ 


CHAPTER VI 


Mr. Trouble here seemed to have brought his 
narrative to a close; but after a moment’s reflect- 
ion, he continued as follows: 

‘I must add one little incident farther, illustra- 
tive of the tact and skill of my friend Bubble ; 
whieh ended, and I trust forever, all business in- 
tercourse between us. ‘Two or three years ago, 
with some effort, I got together about six hun- 
dred dollars, and came to this city to lay ina little 
stock, especially of iron. It was past three in the 
afternoon, as | was making my wav from the 
steamboat-landing to my hotel, that Bubble ac- 
costed me in the street. 

“** Which way are you going?’ said he. 

“T told him. 

‘Iam going in the same direction,’ said he. 

“With that he took me 


passed on, until, coming to the bank of C—, he 


by the arm, and we 


requested me to wait a moment, and tried the 
door. 

‘** Curse take me!’ said he, ‘the bank is closed. 
Hallo! hallo!’ 
door with his cane 


he shouted, striking against the 
‘I do not believe I shall be 
able to raise any of these confounded clarks, and 
I have six hundred dollars deposited here whic 
I must have out to-night, for | wanted to use it. 
‘have you six hundred 


Trouble,’ continued he 


dollars with you? I will return it as soon as the 
bank opens in the morning.’ 
“* Bubble,” said I, ‘I am afraid of you,’ 
“sven: 
such a rascal as that. 
You shall have it by nine, Trouble. 
for double the 


said he, ‘nonsense! I am not 


But really it will oblige 


poh % 


me greatly. 
I would not forfeit my word 
sum.’ 

“* Almost ashamed of my suspicions, in a mo- 
ment of weakness, | counted him out the money: 
and never have touched the first red cent of it 
back again. One accident after another, as he 
represented, prevented his paying me; my hopes 
were cunningly made to balance my anger, and 
in that way he saved himself a cowhiding; until, 
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at last, I got worn out and quit him; and again I 
say, I hope, forever.”’ 

Mr. Trouble here closed his eventful and in- 
structive history, which needs no commentary to 
enable the reader to understand and apply the 
excellent lessons it contains. ‘The class to which 
Mr. Bubble belongs, were quite common in most 
parts of the country a few years ago, and some of 
them are living still; land sharks, land pirates, 
more deceptive, merciless, and cruel by far, than 
their namesakes of the sea: but such indomitable 


resolution in retrieving errors, as that exhibited 


THE PHILOSOPHY 


BY A XANDE 
PART THIRD 
Tue universal alphabet which was promised in 
last number is given below, under the title 
‘Pampheoneticon,’’ meaning “a collection of all 
yocal sounds.”’ 


AB PAMFONETIKON. 
ARTLKULE'CUNZ. 
Le'bial. Lan'gwal. Gu éira! 
a X x Aa Klos 
1} t Ke — J) 
2 — Aa Uu)y. 
> Qpon 
2} Qo Aa Oo) 
- FP Pe Key Pek toral 
3! Sb Dd Ga) 
. an aoe — ¢ Nezal 
| Mm Noa In) 
3 — Ss — . 
7 Sabalant 
ds ——- 4Z ae / 
. iy as Den'tal 
6) Vv Ad — ) 
i aa R = Tral 
is —_— .r — } 
S —— —— ’ 
oi Lt + Daft kted 
9 ¢ ; . 
° A H h Suspirant 
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by my friend Trouble, is rare, very rare indeed. 

I gazed upon him with undisguised admiration. 
‘** And what has become of Bubble ?’’ said I. 
*O, he 

replied Mr. Trouble, “playing the gentleman 


is hereabouts somewhere, I believe,’’ 


aid fishing for minnows. There are three brothers 
ot them, pretty much the same thing, if I under- 
stand them aright. They have taken the benefit 
of the bankrupt law in a circle, one at a time. 
My friend Bubbl. the I noticed his 
name on the list about a year ago, and have heard 


! 
was iast. 


nothing from him since 


OF PHONETICS. 


PANTOLEON 


TQNZ. 
Fol'an 


om 
abuv’ de wurd 


Vosix’furetav, 
“\ nameted, abuv’ de lin 
Xvn, 


Gruf, 


on de lin 
bxlo’ de lin 


BLEND‘ED S@®NDZ. 


Ee=sy Ogq=aw Té=te 
A a=a’ Jj=zy Gg=gz 
() o=0’ C c=sA X x=ks 
. . wy 
I i=ay If n=n 
Qa=-ow Ma=ax a v 
Ss=uw 9 o=’ A 
hk. I AW Dg dj i 
In the above plate, column first, the nine digits 
represent the nine simy lingual articulations 


two vowels and seven rate consonants), hav- 


asp 


t 
Ing ci 


iracters assigned to them in the third co- 
“s j 
si A 


* Lingual.”’ 


attached 


head The duplicate figures 


With fractions indicate the same sounds 


united with others. ‘The three succee ding columns 


headed, ** Labial, Lingual, Guttural,’’ present the 


simple and compound articulations of all lan- 
i i 


guages. ‘The foreign sounds, whose place in the 
plate is occupied by a dash, have signs given and 
explained in Comstock’s Phonetic Magazine 
The labials and gutturals are correspondents of the 


common characteristics shown 
Each 
column when read downward presents cognate 
the 


linguals, havi 


by the names on the right side of the plate 


pairs; first member of each vowel-pair is 
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called txbular (trom the passage of the breath 


and the second vortical (trom the lowering of the 
tongue to give aresonance back of the point where 
the sound is formed Ihe first of each consonant 


pair is called an aspirate and the second a sub- 


vowel. Five English sounds are found only in 


blendings indicated under the heading ** blended 
Sounds’’ at the bottom of the plate. ‘The centre 
of the Pamphoneticon exhibits the tones explained 


in our pre -eding articles 





A strictly analytic alphabet comprises only 
twelve letters Let the ne digits repre sent the 
simple lingual sounds; let a represent the added 
sound characterizing the second member ot each 
pair of cognates; ind let 4 stand tor the labial, ande 
for the tural correspondent of any lingual arti- 
culation. According-to this mathematical alpha- 
bet, five hundred and thirteen would spell seat. 





The words, however, would be verv few which 
Peak would become 3b 13c; 


big would extend to 3ab le 3ac ; and Constantinople 


would be so short 


would increase from fourteen letters to twenty- 


six, thus; 3clada5424allcdatab9ab3b8a! Such 
is the mountain of representation consequent to 
analytic orthography carried to the extent of the 


Utopian system of a character tor each item of 
sound. 
In view of these difficulties, Comstock prepared 


characters to 


a set of epresent not only the 


simple, but the blended articulations. For ex- 


ample he made a single letter for the ow in how, 
for two reasons; first that the simple elements are 
so closely blended as to seem like one sound, and 
secondly because the elements of this compo ind 
are not fixe 1, the re be r twe lve opinions ot dis- 
tinguished orthapists as to its constituent parts. 

j 


The same number of high but opposite notions 
exist as to the elements ol long 1, and some other 
sounds for which Comstock has appropriated a 
hilosophers talk of 
musicians make no divisions 


As in music, p 
/ 
A 


single sign. 
quarcer tones ant 
more minute than semitones, so in language 


atoms of sound to 





Comstock has ¢ ed the 
their nook in the Pamphoneticon, while the plain 
undisputed elements of our every day speech 
appear in his practical Phonetic alphabet. A 
more judicious plan could not have been devised 
at this epoch of change, when, if ever, all Utopian 
schemes of mere atomic graphy should be avoid- 
ed. 

As to form, nearly all Comstock’s letters are 


sanctioned by long usage. ‘l'wenty-six of them 


are such as have | 


been employed five hundred 
years in writing English; of the remaining eigh- 
teen, seven have been used two thousand years 
by the Greeks; four are slightly varied from 
Greek and Roman letters bearing similar sounds; 
and seven are pairs of simple letters united very 
ingeniously to show their vocal elements. Com- 
stock's alphabet may be called rather the daugh- 
ter of the practice of enlightened nations, than 
the germ of one man’s investigation, such is the 


historical harmony pervading its characters. His 
« tn) 
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letters are as beautiful as the experience of twenty 
make 


The Anglo-Saxons, wading through the 


nations for three thousand years could 


them. 
blood of empires trom Persia to America, have 
not, in all their migrations for the last 
sand years, in the midst of unparalleled success, 
freed 


Ut their numerous a 


wo thou- 


themselves from orthographic despotism! 


habets which have come in 


and gone out, not one was so near the Phonetic 
as the first which they used. ‘They have ever 
been changing for the worse in this re spect; now, 
however, they can but change for the better, while 
the revered signs which charmed their ancestry 
ure offered to their descendants in the Anglo- 
American alphabet. 


The term “ pert t’’ has been ap| lied to Com- 
stock’s letters, not by way of re 


ommendation, 
but simply to make known the fact that his alpha- 
bet is the only one which possesses characters for 


vocal sounds. 


No other alphabet has intona- 


tion-marks (technically named tones), so useful 


: distinguishing words whose vowels and conso- 


nants are the same ‘These tones save the trouble 
of using silent letters in distinguishing such words 
as, right, write, wright, rite, &c. More than five 
hundred words are thus made easy and intelligi- 
ble, while such words as yw, minute, and 
read,’’ which have two pronunciations, each mean- 
ing a diflerent thing, become each two words 


Here, then, about three hundred words are added 








to the la uae 

It seems natural that America, where Phonetics 
commenced, should be the place where lingual 
science should reach perfection; and we always 
id that commonwealths are favorable to clear- 
ess in la e, While d spotisms are d fi ired 
with hideo irbitrary signs and hieroglyphics 
Such nations as are not ashamed of their institu- 
tions, and wish to im ve them, re r their 
liistory by plain letters essible toa e€ peo- 
D How er ing is history « Greek 
| where ( ius Simo es l I ies 

1 Aristophanes the Byzantine ay ir in the 
iré 1 of pring ple consigning to p erity the 
lor ol H llas i race ls g! ] use of 
i en's, deno rr tile stress of Vv ( s to this 
lav peculiar to the Greek vy r; and we see 
the modern At 1 lanics en ry those 
marks Invented two indred years before the 
Chi inera,tos »w the stress of Voice As 
the Grecian spirit ol nprovement is de ed to 
e surpassed by the American onward principle, 
the time is near when our laborers will use the 
Phonetie system, by which not only articulation 
and stress, but intonation itself S im ited 
Leavy out the question of ordinary utility, 
lingual science itself cannot be so much as 
studied without Phonetics, much less can it be 
understood. How entertaining is the great ethno- 


‘al and philological work of Horatio Hale, 
the celebrated linguist! It forms the seventh 
volume of the Journal of the United States Ex- 


ploring Expedition—from 1838 :o 1842. Upwards 
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of a hundred languages are described in this ex- 
cellent production. Mr. Hale’s Alphabet coin- 
cides in its general features with that of Com- 
stock; as alSo does that of the late Hon. John 
Pickering, for the Indian languages of America. 
In examining the languages explained by Mr. 
Hale, one may find running through those of the 
Islands in the Pacific Ocean, and of the Western 
shores of America, a large number of Greek words, 
together with Persian, Arabic and Hindustani 
terms. ‘To render such truths known to all 
nations is a portien of the sphere of Phonetics; 
and it is evident that our friendship with foreign 
governments would be greatly strengthened by 
delighting the world with a literature which can 
be easily acquired by foreigners. 

We cannot quit this subject without expressing 
our joy that Phonetics has been established on so 
firm a footing in this country. Philadelphia has 
ever been, since Franklin’s time, the focus of the 
In no other place, either in America or 
Phonetic works been 


reform. 
Europe, have so 
Philadelphia is entitled to the name of 
As a Gree k colonist ( \risto- 
He llenic 


almost Phonetic form 


many 
printed. 
the Phonetic city. 
phanes the Byzantine) remodeled the 
writing, and gave to it the 
now used by the Greek nation, so an inhabitant 
of a land once a colony of Britain has presented 
alphabet to all who speak the English 


dutv of legislative bodies to 


a new 
language. It is th 

furnish the people with knowledge in a plain re- 
presentation. Atfive different epochs (B. C. 826, 
5B. C.245, B. C. 206, B. C. 80, and A. D. 264), the 
Chinese characters were entirely altered by royal 
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mandate, and formed again on a wholly new prin- 
ciple. All these radical changes were accepted 
by the nation, though they were far from being 
improvements. ‘The Italians and Spaniards, on 
the contrary, legislated in the days of their glory 
for a uniform orthography. Nothing is gained by 
waiting. While despoiic governments oppress 
the people with useless innovations, enlightened 
governments must favor improvements. 

In reading the piece below, see the English 
Phonetic Alphabet in Godey’s Lady’s Book, 
August 1847. 


FONETIK PRINT. 

Ars fer Fonet’1k prant 

Haz ful purfek’cun an’t, 

Qil at embo’diaz Sot 

W115 vur‘éu’z flp’rz anrat’ 
Bi bard and seq,. 

Yx hs’d dxla'vur yud 

From sis‘temz vad ov trpé, 

N@q ‘genst de sinz ov yor, 

lisz e’rur dimz gr lor, 
Furs batl wed.. 


Uf you'd transmit’ yur nem 

knrold’ wid last’1y fem, 

Aen ed d¢ Fon’1k band 

Qor wev @'ur sx and land 
@r starz and strips. 

Mf yw dxzir’ gr tun 

‘ls bx wel non amun’ 

Ase ne’cunz ov dx urd, 

Ko@lum‘bianz! co yur wur8 
dn Fon ‘1k Lips.. 
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Yes, thou art dead, my child! Thy little hands 
Will toss my curls in playfulness no more 

Thy fingers -they are clenched—they do not move 
I feel them on my cheek, as to my breast 

l press thy liteless form—but, oh! how cold! 
I gaze into thine eyes—their lids are closed, 


And o'er 


Thy merry voice—how like a so 


vem Death hath set his signet seal 
t-toned lute, 
Whose strains are sweetest at the twilight hour, 
It seemed —it, too, is hushed, save now and then, 
In whispers from the “ spirit realms,” it breathes 
Such melody as angels love to hear— 
Bidding my heart rejoice 

The silvery moon, 
Half hid to-night behind a veil of clouds, 
Whose broken edges, poiniing upwards, seem 


L Ke mountains tinseled with a trinwve ot gold— 





Whilst in the waters of the “ipe 


‘ms, are set— 


Ten thousand stars, like liviff® 





Such scenes I love, as by thy grave I weep; 
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So like thy soft and lustrous eyes they seem— 
And even now, though silent, cold, and dead, 


em, thou'rt watching o'er my grief 


Methinks, through 
And counting all my tears! 
I would not wish 


Thee back. Oh,no! Earth's pilgrimage is drear— 


So thickly set with ills, that if a flower 


Springs up afresh in some deserted place, 
A worm is near to blight its opening buds, 


And s 


) its sweetness til] its trunk decays 


Sleep on, 


? 

Thou art at rest, my chi 

Till from the grave each particle of dust 

Once animate, again shall rise, adorned 

With never-changing garniture of bliss 
Cease sighing then, my heart—my tears be dry 

Turn from thy dark forebodings, and be wise, 

And with creation and creation’s God 

1 Heaven— 


Commune—with angels, happiness, a 
So when thy turn shall come, thou wilt be tound 


Prepared to meet Amelia in the skies 
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CHAPTER IX. 
NEW CHARACTERS. 


Amelia continued her occupation of replacing 
the cups and saucers in the large corner-closet 
with glass doors; but her heart beat quick as she 
heard the approaching step of Percival Grafton. 
He entered the breakfast-room in evident haste, 
but started back on perceiving her there, and 
alone. After a momentary pause, he uttered in a 
voice intending to be firm, but with averted face 
and eyes that could not lift themselves to hers— 
**I came back for my pocket book. I lost it here. 
I must have dropped it in taking out my handker- 


chief."” And he began to look about the floor. 


There it is’’—said Amelia—perceiving it for 
the first time, and pointing to it, as it lay almost 
under the table. 

He stooped and took it up; and then as he 
raised his head, he met her eyes and said to her— 
that I 


most sincerely grieve to find you in this condition 


‘* Amelia—believe me, when I assure you 


—in such a place, and among such people. How 


you must feel it all, 1 can wellimagine Fervently, 
indeed, did I once hope that our journey through 
life would be hand in hand, but fate has decreed 


it otherwise. In future we must be strangers to 


each other.”’ 

‘*T understand that perfectly’—replied our 
heroine. 

‘*Oh! Amelia’’—continued Grafton—‘‘ do you 
not pity me ?’’ 

‘*1 do not, indeed,” was her answer—‘‘ My 
feeling towards Percival Grafton is not compas- 
sion but’ — 

** Contempt, you 
Grafton. 


would say’’ — interrupted 


Not even contempt—indifference.”’ 
** Amelia !—anything but that."’ 

** And why not?’ 

She fixed her eyes on him, not reproachfully 
but calmly, and he saw that all was really over, 
and that his vanity was not to have the selfish 
gratification of hoping she still loved him well 
enough to pine long and secretly at his defection. 
He attempted to take one of her hands, but she 
had folded them both together, and he wanted 
courage to displace them. 


0 


‘* Amelia’’—said he—‘‘ this is our last inter- 
view. I am constrained to hope that it is—it is 
best we should meet no more.”’ 

‘* If we should’’—said A melia—‘‘ you will have 
I can answer for my own firm- 


connected with 


nothing to fear. 


ness under all circumstances 


Percival Grafton.”’ 

His face crimsoned, and his brow contracted— 
yet, as he gazed on the calm clear eye, and the 
fair cool cheek of Amelia, he thought he had 


never seen her look so beautifully; but he fel 


that for him those cheeks would never glow, and 
those eyes would never sparkle again. 

He turned to depart—but before he reached the 
door, he retraced his steps, and said— 

‘** Will you not bid me adieu, Amelia—a last 
adieu—a farewell for ever ?’’ 

** Farewell !'’—replied Amelia—** whether for- 
ever, or for a week is of no importance to me 
now 


Her noble brow was unrufiled, her silver voice 


did not tremble. The aristocratic Percival Gratton 


cowered beneath the dignity of a country tavern- 
keeper's daughter. 
He departed, mounted his horse and rode away 


to join his companions, who were waiting tur him 





at a bridge about a mile distant 


As the day proceede d, Amelia thought less and 
less of this meeting with her unworthy lover; 


and she dismissed all apprehensions of his continu 


ing to occupy a place in her mind. He had seen 


her in her present degraded and mortifying situa- 


tion He knew that it was in his power to remove 
her from it, and restore her to the rank she was 
so well qualified to adorn. And he could easily 
do this by claiming her hand, and as a husband 
releasing her from the galling chains with which 
her father had enthralled her. Once his, there 
would be no obstacle to his conveving her far 
away from those with whom her spirit could never 
hold communion, and whom it was a waste of ex- 
istence to live with. All this he might have done 
for the lovely and still elegant girl, to whom he 
had once offered himself as the partner of her lite, 
and whom he had never been able to banish from 
his heart; but pride had kept its hold upon him, 


and his weak and unfifoly fear ot 
dread laugh’’"—or rather the laugh of his own 


the world's 
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clique) had caused him to ‘‘throw a pearl away 
richer than all his tribe.”’ 

That night our heroine slept more tranquilly 
than usual, and she rose next morning with a sen- 
sation of relief that she was now done for ever 
with Percival Grafton. 

* * - ™ * * * - 

By the time Catherine Helfenstein had remained 
a week at New Paris, the strange fancy of Mr. 
Worgan subsided ; and his visits were reduced to 
none at all. Notwithstanding this palpable fall- 
ing-off, the fair Catherine walked past his hat-shop 
every day, and stopped at the window, and looked 
as if she was going to buy a hat. 

The second week was in progress, and Catherine 
still lingered at New Paris, though without a hint 
of invitation from the Shepherdsons. In the mean 
time her brother Casper returned from Cincin- 
nati, having executed all his commissions in the 
best possible manner. He soon took an opportuni- 
ty of intimating to Catherine the impropriety of 
her sitting about the store every afternoon ; and he 
endeavored, but without success, to check some 
other indications of want of manners and want of 
tact. But when he came to her one day after din- 
ner, as she sat out on the door-step, and reminded 
her that it was time to think of going home, she 
flatly refused ; declaring her determination to stay 
‘* I’m very well off here’’ 
—said she—*‘ I’m well-used, and han’t nothing to 


as long as she pleased. 


do. Pray, what should I gain by going home to 
daddy, and the old Buck ?”’ 

** You shall gain anew shawl’’—said he—‘‘ Be 
good, and go hume to-morrow—and I will buy 
one for you out of the store, and make you a 
present of it—One of those bright gay-colored 
shawls that I brought from Cincinnati.’’ 

** Will you ?’’—exclaimed Catherine—‘‘ and let 
me have my choice of the best?—It's hard, too, 
that I have to be bribed off.”’ 

** Very hard’’—said Casper—‘‘ Yet I°d rather 
do it, than have you staying here to wear out your 
welcome.”’ 

** Why, my welcome’s as good as ever’’—replied 
Catherine—*‘ they han’t begun to use me bad yet. 
They havn’t said a word the least like wanting me 
to go home.”’ 

‘And are you mean enough to wait till they 
do ?’’—said Casper—‘‘ Not that I believe they ever 
will in words, for they're foolishly good people ; 
but an’t you afraid they are beginning to think it's 


time you were off? Come—get packed up; and 
when that’s done, I'll let you choose the shawl.” 

The shawl was a great temptation, and Cathe- 
rine at last consented, and went to her room, and 
commenced packing. When done, she went 
down to the store, where Casper had already in- 
formed Mr. Shepherdson that he wished to buy one 
of the new shawls for his sister. It took Cathe- 
rine all the remainder of the afternoon to decide; 
and she finally, as Casper expected, chose the 
most gaudy and the leag#® handsome. Having re- 


folded the shawl, she whispered across the counter 


ww 
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to Casper—‘‘I han’t yet told the Shepherdsons 
I’m going to-morrow, for there ain’t no use in 
being in a hurry to mention things that ain’t cer- 
tain.”’ 

‘* Why is it not certain ???—said Casper. 

** Because, | am going to tell them how much I 
like my visit, and what good victuals they have, and 
how nobody ever scolds here, like daddy. And 
then they’ll be pleased. And likely they’ll want 
me to stay another week or two, if I soap them 
If they ax me of their own accord you 
So I ought 


well. 
know it won’t be my fault if I stay. 
to have the shaw! all the same.”’ 

But Casper could not agree to this logic, and he 
told Catherine that he would allow no plotting and 
planning, and no fishing for a farther invitation, 
and that unless she positively went home next day, 
he would not give her the shawl; which, fearing 
to trust it in her possession till the conditions were 
actually fulfilled, he, for the present, put back 
upon the shelf. 

‘* You shall have it to-morrow morning when 
the stage comes along’’—said he—‘‘ and when 
your baggage is all at the door, and not till then. 
I have already told the old man you would depart 
to-morrow ; so, do you go now and inform his 
wife and the girls.”’ 

Catherine looked very sulky, and was leaving 
the store, when, seeing Mr. Worgan passing along 
the street, she ran out on the door-step and hailed 
him—*‘* You're in a great hurry to get by’’—said 
she—‘* but I don’t much wonder you're ashamed 
to show yourself after such jilting behavior. 
Why I havn't laid eyes on you for five days and 
nights; for all everybody at the party saw you a- 
courting me; besides your coming to see me 
afterwards. There an’t nothing more shamefuller 
than a false loveyer.” 

‘*If he has ever been a lover’’—said Mr. Wor- 
gan—‘‘ Guod afternoon Miss Helfenstein.”’ 

‘*Good-by to you, and a good riddance’’— 
‘‘T an’t a-going to hang 
The worst I wish 
you is, that your next wife may turn out ugly, and 
wicked, and lazy, and dirty, and bring you to rags 
and tatters—and even if she takes to drink, it won't 


answered Catherine. 
myself for you nor no man. 


” 


be no worse than you desarve. 

Worgan walked fast away, looking more affront- 
ed than the occasion warranted, and murmuring to 
himself—** What, on earth, could have made me 
faney such an animal, even for a moment!” 

Casper had luckily been engaged at the back of 
the store with some customers, and did not hear 
his sister’s tirade. She went up-stairs in a very 
ill humor, and entering the parlor, informed Mrs. 
Shepherdson and the girls, that she was going home 
next morning. ‘They all felt so glad, that for a 
few moments, none of them could trust themselves 
they should inadvertently betray 
After this pause, Catherine was 


to speak, lest 
their satisfaction. 
incensed to find that it was followed by no invita- 
tion for the extension of her visit. 

‘‘I’ve had a pretty good time here, only for 











some things’’—said she—‘‘but I can't say I think 
New Paris much of a place—There’s nothing 
Old Worgan makes the 
Well, if Lam to go 


about it very handsome. 
horridest hats I ever saw. 
away to-morrow morning, I suppose | must walk 
around and bid good-by to some of the gals I’ve 
got acquainted with here.”’ 

Lizzy Shepherdson kindly offered to accompany 
In passing Worgan’s 


Catherine on this circuit. 


store, the master hastily dodged out at a side-door 
as he saw a glimpse of his jilted fair-one; and all 
she could do, was to ‘‘ make mouths’’ at the hats 
in the window. 

Next morning, Casper went up-stairs to strap 
his sister’s trunk, and took with him the shawl, 
which, for good reasons, he had withheld till her 
departure was certain. The place at which the 


stage stopped to water the horses in coming 


through New Paris, was but 
lucted thither by her bro- 
Her last 


‘she had 


a few steps distant, 
and Catherine was con 
ther, accompanied by Lizzy and Fanny. 
words to the Shepherdsons were, that 
had quite enough of New Paris.’’ They were 
very glad to hear it. 

Mrs. Shepherdson had given Catherine a note 
for Amelia, claiming the promised visit, and 
hoping she would be with them, on the following 
day, or the next at farthest. 

Catherine arrived at home; and before seeing 
Amelia she had a conference with Gulick, which 
resulted in their concluding to destroy the note, 
and suppress the invitation. ‘This notable feat ot 
low cunning and petty malice, was accordingly 
performed ; and our heroine was told that none of 
the Shepherdsons had ever mentioned her name. 
This, in her heart, she could not believe ; but she 
made no comment, trusting to time for the deve- 
lopment of the truth. 

** Well what’s the news ?”’—inquired Catherine 
—‘‘Have you got through the pickling and pre- 
sarving, and other things that I left you?’’ 
> replied Amelia, ‘‘and I hope they 
are all right.’’ 

‘*T guess not’’—said Catherine—as she went 


**T have, 


She found that everything had, 
But, being unable 


to inspect them. 
in reality, been nicely done. 
to find any other fault, she asserted that this way 
of pickling and preserving, was shamefully ex- 
her father that Amelia 
reproached her 


travagant, and informed 
was trying to ruin him. So he 
with being the most unnatural daughter that ever 
was; and the greatest fool alive, in spite of her 
pretended sense. And he reminded her that he 
would have none of her town-doings at the Buck. 

The day after Catherine's return, a sudden 
storm of thunder and rain came up in the after- 
noon; the morning having been unusually sultry. 
Mrs. Helfenstein, who latterly took her siesta on 
her bed instead of slumbering in the rocking- 
chair, was so fast asleep that the noise of the 
tempest did not wake her. Catherine had been 
doing something in her mother’s room, but when 
the rain came on, ran into her own to remove her 
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new shawl which she had left spread out on the 
bed; and she forgot to shut down the window 
which was close by Mrs. Helfenstein’s head. 
Amelia, who was assisting in putting down the 
up-stairs windows, came in and found her mother 
just awaking; her head and neck drenched with 
the rain that had been pouring in upon her as she 
slept. ‘The consequence was a violent attack of 
quinsy which in three days proved fatal. 

During this time Mrs. Helfenstein was nursed 
by Amelia with the utmost care and tenderness, 
and the last words she was able to utter were, 
‘* Poor Amelia is the best child I ever had.” 

Casper, who had been sent for, evinced much 
feeling at the death of his mother; and his sister 
Bell (who had also been sent for) seemed some- 
Catherine took it very coolly, and 
Hel- 
fenstein, for his part, scarcely made an effort to 
‘*When women are so 


what affected. 
on Gulick it made little or no impression. 


conceal his satisfaction. 
fat’’—said he—‘‘they’re a burden to themselves 
and all about them. And, whether fat or lean, 
when women grow old, the sooner they are happy 
the better tor them and others.”’ 

The tender heart of Amelia was much saddened 
by this event, and she was shocked to find that no 
one seemed really to grieve except Casper and 
herself; all the rest of the family hinting that 
their mother having long since been useless in the 
house, they had gotten rid of much trouble by 
losing her. Hellenstein had informed them as 
soon as his wife expired, that he would have no 
mourning worn for her. ‘* Black clothes’’—said 
cost a great deal—and there an’t a bit of use 


And 


remember, all of you, I won't see no long faces 


he—‘*‘ 
in them ; so it’s just throwing away mone y. 


about the house.”’ 

‘*We ought to be glad she’s took out of this 
miserable world’’—said Catherine. 

‘*T don’t believe she found it so miserable’— 
said Gulick—‘‘ she had plenty of eating and sleep- 
ing, and them’s all she cared for of late years.”’ 

The death of Mrs. Helfenstein interrupted none 
of the usual proceedings of the family, even for a 
short time. And none of the children but Amelia 
and Casper, seemed to feel that she was really 
their mother. Bell and her husband went back to 
their home; Casper returned to New Paris; and 
the charge of the household duties chiefly devolv- 
ed on Amelia, Catherine becoming every day 
more idle. The memory of Mr. Worgan’s false- 
hood was soon effaced by a clumsy flirtation with 
the bar-keeper; for Helfenstein thought he could 
now afford to keep one, being rid of the expense 
of his wife. He had hitherto attended the bar 
himself in conjunction with Gulick, when the 
latter was not engaged in his farm-work. Cathe- 
rine managed to keep her courtship of Cribbings 
the bar-keeper as secret as possible, knowing it 
would be highly disapproved by her father. 

About two months after Mrs. Helfenstein’s 
death, the Shepherdsongjelaimed the long promis- 
ed visit of Amelia. Mr. and Mrs. Shepherdson 
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came for her themselves. Her father was ashamed 
to object, (notwithstanding the ill-natured prompt- 
ings of Gulick;) and Catherine was too happy 
with her lover to care now where Amelia went. 
It is true that while our heroine was at New 
Paris, her sister had daily quarrels with the serv- 
ants who took advantage of the relaxation of 
Cathe rine’s vigilance to do their work as badly as 
possible. Rachel, the handsomest of the maids, 
hinted that she was not going to make a slave of 
herself much longer, *‘ tor she had other fish to 
This fish-frying was a design upon no less 


fry.’ 
a personage than Hans Helfenstein himself; and 
the new-made widower soon began to think of a 
second wile. 

Amelia remained a week with the Shepherdsons. 
It was a week of peace and comfort, a sun-beam 
in her clouded sky ; and how much she enjoyed it, 
we need not say. She was once more among 
kind and intelligent people, all of whom were 
disposed to love and admire her, and who unos- 
tentatiously did their utmost to make her visit 


pleasant. And then she had the happiness of 
being in aquiet house, remote from all the annoy- 


ances of living ina common tavern. Casper was 


delighted to have Amelia under the same roof with 





himself; and she saw with intinite satisfaction how 
rapidly he was improving in manners, conver- 
sation, and in personal appearance. 

She resisted the entreaties of the Shepherdsons 
prolong her visit, and returned with a heavy 
heart to her home, certain of finding it more irk- 
some than ever. 

Harshly as they always treated her, the Helfen- 
steins felt her presence as a sort of check upon 
them and their new pursuits. Catherine feared 

it Amelia would discover the courtship now 
existing between herself and Cribbings the bar- 
keeper, and Helfenstein was atraid of her knowing 


that he was ina fair way of marrying the chamber- 


But Amelia was ioo acute not to surmise both 
these love-affairs, (if they were worthy of the 
name,) and her father’s house was consequently 
becon.ing every day more intolerable to her. 
‘Theretore, she gladly, during the remainder of the 
year, spent much time with the Shepherdsons, 
always receiving an ungracious permission when 
an invitation arrived. 

Amelia was not forgotten by all her former 
friends. She was often made happy for that day, 
by an affectionate letter from her faithful Sophia 
Camplin, who always pressed her to try and ac- 
a visit to the remote fortress under the 





complish 
captain’s command, and which she described as a 
place that was exceedingly pleasant to live in. 
But poor Amelia had no money of her own, for 
traveling or any other expenses; the little that 
her father allowed her be ing doled out with bitter 
reluctance, and not till she had asked for it in 
fear and trembling. 

From the Armisteads she also heard occasion- 
ally. And the letters of the ever-sanguine Mrs. 
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Armistead always encouraged her to hope that 
the discovery would yet be made of a will secreted 
by the Gillinghams, who now by dint of dress and 
parties (considering it most politic to make a show 
and spend money freely) had overcome the preju- 
dices formerly existing against them as parvenues, 
and disagreeable people. ‘ihey were at last taken 
up, and visited even by Mrs. Pelham Prideaux; 
and of course by the rest of that clique. Con- 
jectures about the probability of the suppressed will 
had sunk into a mere whisper, and at last subsided 
entirely, for the Gillinghans were now in high 
fashion. Kate Whelmerdown was married to 
Slingsby Fysque; Miss Waterly to his friend 
Highpole; Miss Milkby to Shortman; and Miss 
Billings to nobody. 








‘lime passed on, and Casper was taken into part- 
nership by Mr. Shepherdson, notwithstanding that 
old Helfenstein sternly and churlishly held out 
against giving him anything to put into the busi- 
ness—saying—‘* Wait ‘till [ die—wait ’till I die. 
It’s time enough then for my children to plunder 
me. I ain’t such a fool as to let them do it while 
I’m living.” 

Now that he was no longer her father’s clerk, 
Casper, who had long since decided on falling in 
love with blue-eyed Lizzy, delayed not to acquaint 
her with the fact. This information did not much 
astonish her, neither was Casper at all surprised 
when Lizzy accepted him. 

Mr. and Mrs. Shepherdson, who had long re- 
garded Casper with almost parental affection, 
gave their consent kindly and cheerfully. The 
old gentleman purchased a lot in the immediate 
neighborhood, and commenced building on it a 
house, which, when finished and furnished, was to 
be a wedding-gilt to the young couple who were 
to have possession of it on the day of their mar- 
riage. Casper and Lizzy endeavored to obtain a 
promise from Amelia, to take up her residence 
with them from the day of their instalment ina 
dwelling of their own. 

‘*T fear my father will not consent’’—said 
Amelia. 

‘*By that time’’—replied Casper—‘‘ you will 
be of age, and your own mistress by law, and he 
will have no farther right to control you; or to 


detain you, if you resolve to emancipate yourself 


from his iron rule.”’ 

‘* When that time comes’’—said Amelia—‘‘ we 
will see what can be done. But at present I can 
make no promise, delightful as I am sure it would 
be to live with you and Lizzy.”’ 

Meanwhile, an outrageous quarrel broke out 
between Gulick and his father, who for some 
years had shared together the profits of the farm 
and the tavern. Each accused the other of fraud 
and embezzlement, and each threatened a suit at 
law. Their compact having been thus violently 
disolved, Gulick removed to some land he had 
bought at a low price in Illinois, to make a settle- 
ment there. He and his father parted enemies. 
Catherine’s lover, Cribbings the bar-keeper, had 
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long since managed to set her against her favorite 
brother, and Amelia was the only one in the 
house who testified any emotion, or shed a tear at 
his departure. But her ever-kind feelings could 
not without pain see even Gulick leave the home 
of his kindred to return to it no more. Before he 
Gulick 


went to New Paris, and alleging that he had not 


finally set out on his journey to Illinois, 


money for his immediate expenses, 


Casper kindly accomodated him with the required 


sufficient 


sum, not a cent of which was ever returned 
lhved Mr. 


Oliphant, a gentleman in possession of a large 


About five miles from the Puck 


' 


estate, whi he had bought from the heirs ot 
Edward Milwood; at whose house Mr. and Mrs. 


| 
{ 


Cotterell were staying, when they first met with 
Amelia, and resolved on adopting her as their 
child. Both Mr. and Mrs. Milwood were dead 
and their family, after selling the place, had gone 
to Europe. A part of the large fortune that Mr. 
Oliphant had made in a lucrative business in one of 
the large western towns he had recently invested 
in the Milwood estate, and within the last three 
months had come to live there, intending to settle 
for the rest of his life as a gentleman. farmer. 
He immediately became a very popular man, and 
having been appointed a magistrate, was generally 


} 


denominated Squire Oliphant. He was happy in 


a charming wile, and two lovely children. 
Mr. Oliphant had gone down to New Orleans 
to receive a large bequest that had been left to his 


wife by a distant relation of hers who had long 


While returning home, he made 


resided there. 


acquaintance in the steamboat with Charles 
Sedgely, a young Philadelphian, then on his way 
from the crescent city. Sedgely was a man of 
fine appearance and polished manners, of good 
sense, and good education. After leaving college, 


he had visited Europe; and on his return, was 


taken into business by his father, a merchant ot 
in Philadelphia, 


and who had been well known to Mr. Oliphant 


great wealth and high standin 


when visiting the city of Penn. It was now about 


a twe lve mo uh since the é ide \r Mr. Sedge ly h id 


died ; and his son had recently gone to New Orleans 


to establish a branch and engage a partner in the 
emporium of the south-west. Charles 


great 
Sedgely had lost his mother some years before the 
death of his father, and he had neither brother 
nor sister. He felt as much alone in the world as 


a young man of fortune and popularity could 


possibly be, and he was exceedingly grateful for 


the frie ndship of all persons whose friendship was 
worth having. ‘The blandishments of numerous 
young ladies had as yet failed in their object ; and 
though a capital match, Charles Sedgely at t! 
age of six-and-twenty was yet unmarried. 

Mr. Oliphant, who had taken a great liking to 
his young compagnon du voy insisted as they 
came into the Ohio, that Sedgely should accom- 
pany him home, and pass afew days at his house. 


He consented, and on reaching the nearest land- 


ing-place to Milwood [il 


! 


|, they found Mr. Oli- 
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phant’s carriage waiting, for he was expected by 


his wife on that day. ‘The distance was ten miles, 
road through a beautiful country; and 


and tue 


Sedgely soon found himself quiie at home in a 





very charming family. 
That evening, while they were sitting at the 
tea-table, Mr. Oliphant was called out, and return- 


ing in afew minutes, he saidto Sedgely: ‘* Here is 


a note Ll have just received trom one of my neigh- 


bors, with whom J have not yet made acquaintance. 


He requests a service from me in ny new capacity, 


It is usual fur persons who wish to be married by 


a magistrate to go to his office. However, I will 


not stand upon ceremony, and have no objection 


» take a short and pleasant ride of five miles to- 


morrow morning. Read this note, Mr. Sedgely ; 


It 1S a Curiosity in its way.”’ 


‘* To squire OLIrant— 


Sir:—This is to let you no that Hans Helfen- 


stein which is me, wants you to come in the 
hw ] le ¢ . Vi 1 l 
morning Dy twWeive oclock to mary us. ye wout 


] 


bashfull. 


Be sides her we ding dress wo id not sult to ryde 


come to your offis, only the brides too 


in, without getting mussed and spiled. I have to 
dulge her now, as we aint maryed yet—and she 
This is all at presant from 
Your umble sirvant 


Hans Hevrenstery.”’ 


is quile a bewly. 


‘*N. B. If you have any such thing as a very 


gentleman at hand, you may bring him a 


long. Maybe you may get your own wile to com¢ 


> . 11 ‘7 . *} 
too. Rachel says it will set off the weding. She 


has a grate noshun of being genteel, and I am 


oing to let her be so for a while, jist at lust—she 


is so very hansom. Buck Tavern.” 


sa —exclaimed Sedgely— 


Aboute ghies 


ago I was traveling in this part of the cou 


The Buck tavern! 


‘* T remember that house. months 
ry with 
two gentlemen who had been my fellow-passen- 


gers trom London. We were on horseback ; and 


were benighted, and went astray in the woods. 


But, at last, we found this tavern, where we 
’ 


passed the remainder of the night, and had our 


head of the 


breakfast in the morning. A 
table presided a beautiful young girl, evidently a 


ady. There was something about her so striking- 


ly lovely, and so foreign to the station in which 
we found her, that I could scarcely keep my eyes 
away trom her, till I saw that she was contused, 


and I therefore refrained from disconcerting her 


any farther. The landlord sat at the foot of the 
table, a vulgar German, and he recalled her atten- 


tion to her office in a tone and manner that dis- 


gusted my companions and myself. ‘There must 
have been an extraordinary story connected 


with that charming girl, (whom the old man 


called Amelia,) and [ would gladly have stayed all 
day inthe hope of seeing or hearing something more 


nN 


ot he r. to proceed 


But my friends were in hast« 


on our journey, and we departed as soon as we 
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had done breakfast. I have thought frequently 
since of that fair and ill-placed vision. Indeed, 
her image seems to be painted indelibly on my 
mind. Mrs. Oliphant, can you not tell me some- 
thing of her ?’’ 

‘* We have lived but a short time in the neigh- 
borhood’’—replied Mrs. Oliphant—‘‘ yet we have 
heard that the landlord of the Buck (a coarse and 
sordid man) has a lovely daughter, that was in 
early childhood adopted by a lady from New York, 
who, after bringing her up in the utmost delicacy 
and refinement, died and left her nothing. Con- 
sequently, her father brought her home to live 
with him, and assist in attending to the house- 
hold.”’ 

‘‘Sweet, unfortunate girl!’’--said Sedgely.— 
‘* What a sad reverse How intolerable must be 
her present condition. May I be pardoned for 
suggesting, that if Mrs. Oliphant would kindly 
seek her acquaintance, the dreary life of this hap- 
less victim might be cheered by an occasional 
gleam of sunshine ? 


‘*T have often thought of introducing myself to 


this dear, torlorn Amelia—for that, I find, is her 
name’’—-replied Mrs. Oliphant——‘‘ and my hus- 
band has proposed to accompany me. But the 


Buck is a mere common tavern, and the neighbors 
say that all her vulgar and ignorant family are so 
obtuse as to consider themselves on a par with 
nd are much afironied when any eivilities 
shown to Amelia are not also extended to them. 
In short, she is in every respect treated shame- 
fully by them, and there seems to be no possi- 
Lilitv of getting ber out of their hands.’’ 
*‘Unless’—said Mr. Oliphant—‘‘ some gene- 
rous knight should release her from her thraldom 


vy the magic power of ‘ the plain gold ring.’ ”’ 


r r 
Charles Sedgely started up, and traversed the 


yom In great excitement; then resumed his seat 


1 siience, tOOK up a hewspaper, and did not read 
. - 


1 word of it. And when Mr. Oliphant talked to 


n about the news, he gave strange and inco- 
here t Opinions 
~ : , ’ 
We will now fall ack upon those proceedings 


pared the events which 


> lk ¢ ' ' . 
hie Bu A tavern ait pre} 


were to take place on the morning after Charles 
edgely’s arrival at Milwood Hill. ‘The chamber- 


maid, Rachel Riggs, grew every day more idle 


ind more insolent, and set Amelia at defiance, 
knowing that from her she had nothing to fear 

ita y-like reproof. Catherine (who now lett 
the chief care of the oust o her sister) rather 
espoused e cause ol Rachel, « if Ol Opposivion to 
Amelia, Heltenstein openly dd so, assuring 


Amelia that Rachel was quite as good as herself, 


and better too. Our heroine was daily expecting 


o see Catherine run away with Cribbings, and 
to hear that she must prepare for receiving Ra- 


chel Riggs as her stepmother. At this juncture, 
Casper was u. luckily absent, having gone to 
Pittsburgh on vasiness for Mr. Shep! j 


rhe day came. He!fenstein ordered his daugh- 


le rason, 


ers to see that there was a better dinner than 
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usual, (but not too good,) and to put on their 
white gowns, as he was going to be married to 
Rachel Riggs, and had sent fur Squire Oliphant 
to periorm the ceremony. Amelia turned pale, 
and the tears sprang to her eyes; while Cathe- 
rine began to laugh. 

‘* What's all this nonsense!’’—said Helfen- 
stein. ‘* One crying and other laughing. Fools 
as you both are! Get ready, I tell you; and 
mind you behave yourselves decent.’’ 

‘Oh, Catherine’’—said Amelia, after their 
father had left the room—-‘‘ what will become ef 
us? How can we live with Rachel as our step- 
mother ?”’ 

‘*] don’t care a cent about it’’—replied Cathe- 
rine. ‘* Rachel shan’t trouble me.”’ 

‘Can you endure a life of perpetual alterca- 
tion ¢ 


‘‘T shan’t. I suppose altercation means fight- 


ing.”? 

‘* Think of her insolence’’—continued Amelia 
—‘‘and how much worse she will be when the 
wife of our father.’’ 

‘*'To be sure she will. But it won't be no- 


} 


thing to me; my plans is laid. So I'll go and 
put on my white frock.’’ 

Amelia, with a sad heart, went to her room, 
and changed her dress; her tather coming to the 
foot of the stairs, and calling out for her to make 
haste. When she went down, she found all the 
household assembled in the large parlor. Rachel 
who had a tolerable share of vulgar beauty) sat 
in state; attired in a dress of thin white silk, with 
a white feather in her head amidst a load of black 
curls; her glowing neck and very red arms en- 
circled with strings of enormous white beads, 
confined | Vy gi clasps. Helfenstein was seated 
beside her in his Sunday clothes, with an im- 


, and a white cravat 





mense box-pleated shirt rut 
tied with very long ends. Next to him was sta- 


tioned the bar-keeper Cribbings, a tall, yellow- 
; 


haired Yankee, with small gray eyes; and beside 
Ra hel s'ood Catherine, lookir uvery we Hi ple ase d. 

‘Come here, daughter Amelia’*—said Rachel, 
simpering—‘‘I take you for my tother brides- 
maid.”’ 

Resistance was vain, and Amelia mechani- 
cally obeyed. Just then, a carriage drove up to 
the door. Helfenstein whispered to Rache!, who 
violently and awkwardly fluttered a white feather 
wudily daubed with ill-painted flowers; and 
Catherine leaned across and nodded at Cribbings, 
and Cribbings nodded at Catherine. Mr. Oli- 
phant entered the room, conducting his wife, and 
accompanied by Charles Sedgely. He named 
them both to Helfenstein, who looked well pleased 
at the lady and the strange gentleman honoring 
his nuptials with their presence ; and his bride, in 


trying to restrain her joy, broke into a giggle. 


Mrs. Oliphant looked appealingly at her husband, 
and they talked together a few minutes in a low 
voice. 


‘All’s ready’’—said Helfenstein; and rising 
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with Rachel, they stood before the magistrate, 
who, in the name of the commonwealth, pro- 
nounced them man and wife; and Helfenstein 
slipped on Rachel’s finger the wedding-ring of his 
former consort 
chair behind her 
Catherine and Cribbings now exchanged sig- 


Amelia sunk trembling into the 


nificant glances, and spoke to each other behind 
the backs of Helfenstein and Rachel, saying— 


” ’ 


** Do you speak. ‘* No, do you speak.’ 
** Well’’ —said 
ain’t’’—and taking the hand of 


stepped out, leading him forward. 


Catherine—*‘ who’s afraid! I 
Cribbings, she 
‘* Here, Squire 
Oliphant’’—said she—‘* please to marry us—me, 


Catherine Helfenstein, and he, Snibson Crib- 
We're 
have as good a right to be married as daddy and 
Rache ys 


** Marry at your peril! 


bings. both twenty-one and over, and 


’—shouted Helfenstein, 
furiously ; and his bride exclaimed—‘‘ Oh! la!” 


‘* Squire Oliphant’’—said Cribbings, taking 


Catherine says, we've a lawtul 


courage—‘*‘ as 
right to get married if we chuse. We are both 
old enough to be our own masters and mistresses. 
We ain't neither minors nor minorities.”’ 

‘*We intended running away, anyhow’’—said 


Catherine to the magistrate. ‘‘ But daddy send- 


ing for you to come here, saves us the trouble. ’ 

“T’ll make you run away afterwards, that I 
will’’—cried Helfenstein. 

‘* Come now, dear’’—said his bride, coaxingly 
—‘‘don’t let’s have any ’sturbance on our own 
wedding day. The creaturs ain’t worth it. Let 
them get married, and clear off; I don’t want to 
be plagued with Kate and her impudence; and as 
to Cribbings, you can get a better bar-keeper than 
him any day. I'll send for my brother Jerry to 
come and take his place.’’ 

‘* How am I to act ?’’—inquired the magistrate. 

‘* Marry them, and be done with it’’—said 
Helfenstein. 

A few words from Mr. Oliphant united Cathe- 
rine and Cribbings in the bonds of matrimony; 
and they sat down together, she looking highly 
pleased, and he rather apprehensive. 

Mr. Oliphant went to a table on which he saw 
pen, ink and paper, and wrote the two marriage 


certificates; the parties signed them, each bride 


laughing as she wrote her new name. Catherine 


whispered to her husband—‘‘ You need not give 
the squire no fee for our marrying; it was daddy 
that sent for him, and twas all one trouble. Just 
keep back, and say nothing.”’ Cribbings did so; 
and Catherine whispered—‘‘ There, now, we've 
saved a dollar, and he’!| never ax us for it.”’ 
Helfenstein gave their certificate to his bride, 
and offered his dollar to Mr 


having heard his character, 


Oliphant, who, 
smiled, and said to 
him—*‘ Mr. Helfenstein, I will return this money 
to you, and make no charge for either of these 
marriages, upon one condition.”’ 

** What’s that? 
thing hard ¢’’ 


’—said Helfenstein. ‘* Any- 
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‘* No—very easy. It is only that you will allow 
your daughter Miss Amelia, to make a visit to 
my wife, and stay with us as long as she wishes.”’ 
** When ?’’—said Helfenstein. 

* Now. 


} 


with 


If she consents, we will take her home 


is in the ecarriage.’’ 


go, dear’’—said Rachel, patting his 
cheek—** we don’t want her at home now. She'll 
We'll find a way to do better 


‘Let her 


only trouble us. 
without her. I'll send for sister Hetty to come 
and take her place, and have Amelia’s room.”’ 

‘** You'll not take any fee, then, if I agree to let 
my daughter go and stay with your wife ?’’ 

‘None’’—replied Mr. Oliphant. ‘* Consent, 
and keep your dollar.’ 

‘**T don’t care if I do’’—answered Helfenstein. 
“*She may go, and joy go with her.’’ 

* That's right, dear’’—whispered Rachel. ‘It 


will seem so genteel to have your daughter visit- 


ing 


he great folks at Milwood Hill. It may give 
us all a chance of getting a footing there.’’ 

Meanwhile Mrs. Oliphant 
coming acquainted with our heroine, 


introduced herself and Sedgely; and when Mr. 


was engaged in be- 


to whom she 


Oliphant joined them, with intelligence that he 
had obtained Heltenstein’s consent for the young 
lady to accompany them home, and that they now 
only waited for hers, the eyes of our delighted 
heroine sparkled through her tears, and clasping 
her hands, she joyfully exclaimed—* Shall | in- 
deed be so happy? Your kindness overwhelms 
me. Gladly, thankfully do [ accept it 
Sedgely, his face beaming with delight, could 
scarcely refrain from catching her hand and kiss- 
ing it; but at least he shook that of Mr. Oliphant 
cordially, and turned on Mrs. Oliphant a look of 
intense gratitude. 

‘* We are going to run away with you at once’’ 
—said that lady to Amelia—*tor we are impa- 
tient to snatch you from scenes that must be pain- 
ful. Now, as soon as you are ready, we will de- 
part.’”’ 

It is needless to say with what alacrity Amelia 
ran up stairs to pack her trunk; and her new 
friends seated themselves in the front porch till 
she was prepared to join them. 

In the meantime, Helfenstein was venting his 
rage on Catherine and Cribbings, in language the 
most coarse and abusive. His new wite sat by; 
highly pleased at this scene, but thinking it im- 
proper as a bride to interfere in it openly. Occa- 
sionally, she called her husband to her by the 
winning appellation of “dear,’’ and in a low 
voice, prompted him to say something still more 
outrageous to the other bride and groom; while 
all the retainers of the household stood by laugh- 
ing, and wondering how it would end. The end 
was, that Helfenstein ordered Catherine and Crib- 
bings to leave the house. 

‘*Now at once, dear’’—whispered Rachel— 
‘*make them go right off.’’ 

‘* Begone right off’’—shouted Helfenstein. 


‘“* Bag and baggage’’—prompted Rachel. 














‘“Bag and baggage’’—he repeated—“ take all 
your trash with you.” 

‘* Dear’’—persisted Rachel—‘‘ tell them never 
to come back.’’ 

‘* Let me never see your faces again’’—echoed 
Heltenstein. 

‘* Who cares !”’ 

‘‘I’m sure I don’t’’—said Cribbings, looking 


—answered Catherine, boldly. 


frightened after uttering the words. 

‘To be brief. Mr. and Mrs. Cribbings found that 
‘discretion was the better part of valor;’’ and 
when Catherine flung out of the room, her hus- 
band sneaked after her. 
ejected at short notice, they had previously packed 
up all their effects to be ready for departure ina 


In anticipation of being 


passing stage that would take them to a town 
about twenty miles off, where Cribbings had a 


married sister, the wile of a shoemaker. 


By cheating Helfenstein to the utmost extent of 


his opportunities, Snibson Cribbings had amassed 
a sufficient sum to set him up in the trade of a 
peddler; and luckily, he had been paid his wages 
as barkeeper, the day before his marriage with the 
indlord’s daughter. His design was, for the 
present, to leave his wife boarding at his sister’s, 
while he went his first round in the peddling busi- 
ness. 
‘*Don’t fear nothing’’—said Catherine to her 
husband, after leaving the parlor. ‘‘ After awhile, 
we shall hear that daddy and Rachel are fighting 
like cat and dog. Then, to spite her, he'll take 
us into favor again. 
him, after all.’’ 
Catherine kept on her white gown, because she 


So we'll get our dues out of 


was a bride; and for the same reason she put a 
white ribbon on her bonnet. As she passed her 


sister's room, she looked in at her, calling out— 
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‘‘Good by, Amelia; I wish you joy of step- 
mother Rache.’’ 

The stage came along, and Mr. and Mrs. Crib- 
bings departed—Catherine laughing loudly as they 
drove off, and waving her handkerchief awkwardly 
and jeeringly at her father and his bride, as they 
stood at the window to see the last of them. 

When Amelia took her leave, Helfenstein kissed 
her, and said he was glad she was going to the 
Rachel 
afiectedly held out her finger, which Amelia could 
not take, and the overjoyed Sedgely led her to the 


squire’s, as he had gained a dollar by it. 


carriage. 

On their way to Milwood Hill, Mr. Oliphant 
apologized to our heroine for having performed the 
marriage ceremony for her father and the cham- 
ber-maid. ‘‘] 


‘*as soon as I saw what sort of bride she 


thought of refusing’’—said he— 
was; 
but I recollected that my refusal would not pre- 


vent the marriage, as he could easily get some 


So Mrs. Oliphant and I 
planned that I should do their biddance; and that 


one else to unite them. 


we should attempt to rescue you from the conse- 
quences, by endeavoring at once to take you home 
with us; trying to make you happy, at least till 
the time arrives when your attaining the age of 
twenty-one will free you from an authority that 
we fear has been much abused.’’ 

‘* Now, my dear Amelia’’—said Mrs. Oliphant 
—‘‘for I must already call you so—do not offer 
the slightest ot Mr. Oliphant and myself 
are very energetic people, and we never give up 
when we know that we are right, as we are now, 
in seeking to effect a good purpose. Come, Mr. 
Sedgely, tell her something about your travels in 


ection. 


Europe.’ : 


(To be continued.) 
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TO A CLOUD. 


BY JESSIE 


CrLorp of the azure hue, beautiful thing, 
With thy rose-tinted brow and thy silvery wing, 
0 why art thou smiling so sweetly on high 

> 


Treading so lightly the paths of the sky 


Ah, sweet are the thoughts which thy presence hath 
given 
My own gentle visitor, daughter of Heaven! 








Cc) of the summer sky, wanderer dear, 

Oh, w is thy home in so lofty a sphere? 

Art thou placed y eavens, sweet rover, to be 
A veil to some picture w 1 we may not see? 
Ah, splendid the vision must be to behold 


Queen of the courts above, crimson-tipped cloud, 


he sky in a tissue like shroud 
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Is stretche as a canopy over the worid— 
And there, as an angel-guard, long mayst thou rest, 


Cloud, with thy airy form, gem of the blest 





Delicate thing, in yon pathway of lig! 


Placed as a symbol of scenes tar more bright— 


Oh, a comforting thought to my bosom Is given, 


That yon beautiful cloud is the margin of heaven 
And if we would enter the “mansions” on high, 
Through the portal of clouds we shall pass to the sky 
Cloud from our spirit home, emblem of love, 

When I gaze on thy airy form stationed above 

I fee! my heart throb with an inward delight 

rhat we are permitted to welcome the sight 

And long would I love in communion to be, 

Beautiful cloud, with my own thoughts and thee, 
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The elevation 1s shown in fig. 1. 
The plan, fig. 2, shows 
entrance porch, a; lobby, 6; kitchen, ¢, 12’.8 
, ” , 
11’.10’; parlor, d, 12/.8” 
of «f/ 
room, e, 13.7 
10.6” by 5/ x sed 


Accommodations. 


From the kitchen 


” 
by 


by 11’.9; family bed 
by 127.8”; and back kitchen f, 


a staircase 





COTTAGES. 





leads to three sleeping rooms in the roof, and 
an down to a cellar, pantry, &c., under the parlor 
A shed for fuel, a 


drying ground, small kitchen, garden, and other 


and family bed-room floor. 


needful conveniences, are placed adjoining, and 
appropriately arranged. 
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ON THE DEATH OF 


Remarks.—Much of the beauty of this cottage 
results from a break in the roof, by which the 


vulgarity of so large a plain surface is removed, 


and a second horizontal shadow obtained, in ad- 


dition to that produced by the eves; thus break- 
ing up the plain surfaces and rendering them 
more picturesque. ‘The connection of the rooms 
with the lobby, b, is good, and there is no great 
objection to the stairs in this case being in the 


kitchen, because it leaves the entrance to the 


room free. 


This cottage forms the entrance-lodge to one of 


the most remarkable country seats in England ; 
one which combines the romantic with the pas- 
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torial, and wild nature with a very high degree of 
horticultural cultivation and riches. 

A singular feature in the lawn is arocky flower- 
garden, formed in an excavation, two sides of 
which are masses of native rock, and the other a 
smooth even surface, bending with the sloping 
this flower-garden 


lawn. In consequence of 


being sunk, no part of it is seen from the house, 
though it is within two or three hundred yards of 
it; and hence all the beauties and enjoyments of 
a flower-garden are obtained without injuring the 
romantic character of the view from the house or 


the main walks. 


rn & te 


ON THE DEATH OF 


BY 

Ss 1 when I was very young, 

Yet she was not so o!d as I— 
My parents’ hearts with grief were wrung, 

But 1 was then too young to sigh 
I saw, I do remember well, 
AT . +} ' ir t 

mothers tear drops as they feu 


And with a child's simplicity 

I asked her why those tears she shed 

B iuse,” said she, ‘ your siste r’s dead ;” 
n her tears gushed forth more free: 


eath could be, 





I did not know what 
But thought it must be something bad, 
ito my mother’s face, 


li I might there its mmport trace— 





Phen first my litt ear sad— 
Ss pressed me with ond embrace 
I ild not speak, for o’er her soul 
l ioods of grief did wildly roll 
] saw them bring a coflin there, 

A thought if was a cradle new, 
And wondered where its rockers were, 


And why they did not bring them too 


\ s ed to see her look so fine; 
lt she was tor church arrayed 
In her nice cloths. and asked for mine 
They put them on me, and I went 
Aud oer my mother’s bosom bent, 
And told her I was ready now— 
s ooked on me and Kissed my brow 


Aud tried to show me my mistake, 
And tell me what she meant by death 


i@ sald My sister could not wake, 


For she had lost her litle breath, 


And then her grief so strong awoke 
ihatsobs and sighs each word did choke 
At length my father’s house we lefi— 
Or one forever now bereft— 
And to the old church-yard we went 
I saw the fresh dirt upturned there 
And much I wondered what it meant 
But to inguire I did not dare, 
For then I saw that grief did start 
Atresh within my mother’s heart 


I saw it was a hole dug deep, 
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And went and stood upon the brink 
But of a shrub a hold did keep 

For fear I should into it sink, 
(So much do mortals dread the grave 
Such frail things trust from it to save !) 
I saw them let my sister down 

And heave the fresh earth back again; 
Then grief my mother’s soul did drown, 

Nor from loud wailings could refrain 
But still I could not think why she 
Should thus distressed and weeping be 
But when we home returned again, 

She seated me upon her knee 
And all my wonderings did explain 
And I've remembered from that day 
Though many years have passed away 


What then she told me, and have known 





ning of that strong word De: 
And that its seeds are always sown 


With those that give the earliest breath. 


My sister! thou art now in Heaven 
A spirit pure in Paradise 


he crown of Peace to thee is gi 





And endless joys beyond the skies 
Thou wast a flower too fair for earth 
Too tender for a wo ke this 
Thy Maker marked thee from thy birth 


And thou art now forever His 


Thy voice has mingled with the choirs, 


t forever glorious strains 





hast swept the golden lyres 


Heav'n’s domains 





Wilh must 


My sister! in the sil 
Methinks thine angel face I see 
Beam down trom thy celestial heigh 

And say,* Dear brother, come to me 
Fain would my spirit burst its bands, 
Shake off its shackles and be free 
the gute of death yet stands 


to Heav’n and thee 


But ah! 
Across we road 
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CROCHET BERLIN WORK 
BEAUTIFUL TABLE MAT. 
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Finesi t ¢ necdl German wool: six shades of 3d round.—Fourth shade of green and white Work 
green and white for the centre; 4 thread fleecu for the 1 white on the Ll white stitch of the laat round, and! 
fringe, of four shades of pink, five shades of stone and green stitch and 2 on the 2d stitch; repeat 10 umes 
black Watte ¢ t Z half an inch in circumference 4th round.—Third shade of green Work 1 white o 


the white, 2 green, and 2 ou the Jd stitch; repeat I 


The centre this matis worked in plain crochet over times 

; the cord, in the same manner as two colors are worked 5th round. —Second shade of green. Work L white as 
. in one row. Commence with the darkest shade of green, before, 3 green. and 2 on the 4th suteh; repeat 10 umes 
‘ and work 22 stitches over the cord; make it round by 6th round —First shade of green i white, 4 gree 
! working one plain stitch in the first of the stitches; then and 2 on the Sth stitch; repeat as before 
; work ten more stitches on this round, and commence the 7th round —Second shade of green. Ll white, 5 gree 
Py slar patter In shaded green. on a white ground § and 2 on the 6th stiteh; repeat as belor 
’ 2d round Fi shace of green and white One stitch } 8th round —Third shade of green Ll white. 6 cree! 

o| white and two stiches of green in one; repeat ten and 2 on the 7th stitch 

umes 9th round.— Fourth shade of green 1 white as beiore 
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2 white on the Ist green stitch of last row, 6 green. 2 
white in one, in all 5 white stitches; repeat. 

10th round.—Fifth shade of green. 2 white in one, 3 
white, 4 green, 3 white in all, 8 white; repeat. 

11th round.—Sixth shade of green. 5 white, 2 white 
in one, 2 green, 2 white in one, 3 white in all, 12 white; 
repeat. 

12th round.—White. 4 white, 2 on the Sth stitch; re- 
peat. 

13th round.—Black. Plain. At the end of this round, 
cut off the cord and fasten it on the wrong side. 

14th rownd.—Black. 1 chain, miss 1,1 treble; repeat. 
The rows are now to be worked rather loose. 

15th round.—White. Same as 14th. 

16th round.—White. 1 chain, miss 1,1 treble, 45 times, 
then 1 chain, 1 treble; repeat. 

17th round.—White. Same as 16th. 

18th round.—White. 1 chain, miss 1,1 treble; repeat 
and fasten off. 





For the fringe, use a flat mesh 1} inch wide, and with 
the darkest shade of pink, commence at the 13th round; 
insert the needle in the rib formed by the top of the treble 
row; place the mesh at the back of the round; pass the 
wool round it, and work a plain stitch in the top of the 
treble round; repeat, passing the wool round the mesh 
for 28 stitches, or a 6th part of the round; then work 28 
stitches with the lightest shade of stone, and alternately 
with the pink and stone all round. 

2d round.—The same. 

3d round.—Second shade of pink and stone. Work 
the same. 

4th round.—Third shade of pink and stone. Work 31 
stitches of each color. 

5th round.—Fourth shade of pink and stone. Work 35 
stitches of each color. 

6th round.—The same as 5th. When the fringe is 
finished, divide it with a sharp pair of scissors, and comb 
it carefully. 


EMBROIDERY. 


SACHET, OR GLOVE CASE. 





Matertalmeemerald green velvet, and shaded violet and gold 
soutache. 


(BRAID FOR GLOVE CASE.) 
VOL. XXXVI.—31 


This braid, from its peculiar make, must be run on the 
wrong side of the velvet, it being too thick to pass the 
needle through, and would spoil its beautiful appear- 
ance. When finished, line with green or violet quilted 
satin, and edge the seams with the soutache 
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COVERING FOR A DRAWING-ROOM CHAIR. 


DESIGNED BY MRS. WARREN. 


(See Plate.) 


Steel Crochet Hook, No. 16. No. 6, Evans’ Boars’ Head. 
Siz shades of Pink 4-Thread Berlin Wool, or any color 
that will harmonize with the drapery of the room without 
matching ; 4 of the lightest shades, 8 of the next, and 12 
each of the remaining shades. Nine skeins of bright 


Emerald green. De means double crochet. 


This should not be worked too tight, as it should be 
borne in mind that both cotton and wool shrink, and 
should be worked accordingly. There will not be any 
difficulty in washing these coverings, if precaution is 


taken, immediately after they are washed, to rinse them 





in a weak solution of alum water. Where a long stitch 
commences a row, it is better to substitute three chain, 
and this in addition to whatever other chain stitches may 
be directed 

1st row.—Make a chain of 334 stitches. 

2d row.—1 long,* 2 chain, 1 long into 3d loop, repeat 
from.* 

3d row.—1 long on 

4th row.—1 long on long, 2 chain, repeat this five times 


long, 2 chain, repeat 
more, 1 chain, miss 1 loop, 12 long into successive loops, 
1 chain,* 1 long on long, 2 chain, repeat from,* 7 times 
more, 8 long, the Ist into the next Ist long, 1 chain, 1 
long on long, 2 chain, 1 long on long. 2 chain, miss 2 
loops, 7 long, 2 chain, 1 long on long, 2 chain, 1 long on 
long, 1 chain, miss 1 loop, repeat from the 12 long. 

5th row.—1 long on long, 2 chain, repeat this four times 
more, omitting the 2 chain the last time,* 1 chain, miss 1 
loop, 8 long, 1 chain, miss 1 loop, 6 long into successive 
loops, 1 chain, 1 long on long, 2 chain, 1 long on long, 2 
chain, 7 long, the Ist on next long, 2 chain, 1 long on 
long, 2 chain, 1 long on long, 2 chain, 10 long, the Ist on 
next long, 2 chain, 1 long on long, 2 chain, miss 2 loops, 
4 long, 2 chain, 1 long on 4th long, 2 chain, miss 2 loops, 
4 long, repeat from.* 

6th row.—1 long on long, 2 chain, repeat this 4 times 
more, omitting the 2 chain the last time,* 1 chain, miss 1 
loop, 5 long, 2 chain, miss 2 loops, 7 long, 2 chain, 1 long 
on long, 2 chain, 1 long on long, 1 chain, miss 1 loop, 8 
long, 2 chain, miss 2 loops, 11 long, 1 chain, miss 1 loop, 
4 long, 2 chain, miss 2 loops, 4 long, 2 chain, miss 2 loops, 
1 long on long, 2 chain, 1 long on long, 2 chain, 1 long on 
long, 2 chain, 1 long on long, repeat from.* 

7th row.—l long on long, 2 chain, 1 long on long, 1 
chain, miss 1 loop, 21 long, 1 chain, miss 1 loop, 1 long 
on long, 2 chain, 1 long on long, 2 chain, 1 long on long, 
1 chain, miss 1 loop, 4 long, 1 chain, miss 1 loop, 13 long, 
2 chain, miss 2 loops, 4 long, 1 chain, miss 1 loop, 1 long 
on long, 2 chain, 1 long on long, 2 chain, repeat 

8th row.—1 long on long, 2 chain, miss 2 loops, 4 long, 
2 chain, miss 2 loops, § long, 2 chain, miss 2 loops, 6 long, 
2 chain, miss 2 loops, 1 long on long, 2 chain, 1 long on 
long, 2 chain, 1 long on long, 2 chain, miss 2 loops, 4 long, 
2 chain, miss 2 loops, § long, 2 chain, miss 2 loops, 6 long, 
2 chain, 1 long on long, 2 chain, 1 long on long, 2 chain, 
repeat. 

9th row.—1 long on long, 1 chain, miss 1 loop, 4 long, 1 
chain, miss 1 loop, 13 long, 2 chain, miss 2 loops, 4 long, 
1 chain, 1 long on long, 2 chain, 1 long on long, 2 chain, 
1 long on long, 2 chain, 1 long on long, 1 chain, miss 1 
loop, 21 long, 1 chain, miss 1 loop, 1 long on long, 2 chain, 
1 long on long, 2 chain, repeat 

10th row.—1 long on long, 1 chain, miss 1 loop, 8 long, 





* For the particular use of the *, see the directions in 
January number. 


GODEY’S MAGAZINE AND LADY’S BOOK. 


2 chain, miss 2 loops, 11 long, 1 chain, miss 1 loop, 4 long, 
2 chain, 4 long, the Ist on next long, 2 chain, 1 long on 
long, 2 chain, 1 long into 3d loop, 2 chain, 1 long into 3d 
loop, 2 chain, 1 long into 3d loop, 1 chain, miss 1 loop, 5 
long, 2 chain, miss 2 loops, 7 long, 2 chain, 1 long on 
long, 2 chain, repeat. 

11th row.—l long on long, 2 chain, miss 2 loops, 7 long, 
2 chain, 1 long into 3d loop, 2 chain, 1 long into 3d loop, 
2 chain, miss 2 loops, 10 long, 2 chain, 1 long on long, 2 
chain, 4 long, the Ist into 3d loop, 2 chain, 1 long on long, 
2 chain, 4 long, the Ist into 3d locp, 1 chain, miss 1 loop, 
8 long, 1 chain, miss 1 loop, 6 long, 1 chain, 1 long on 
long, 2 chain, repeat. ; 

12th row.—1 long on long, 2 chain, miss 2 loops, repeat 
this 6 times more, 8 long, the Ist into 3d loop, 1 chain, 
miss 1 loop, 1 long on long, 2 chain, 1 long on long, 2 
chain, miss 2 loops, 7 long, 2 chain, 1 long into 3d loop, 
2 chain, 1 long into 3d loop, 1 chain, miss 1 loop, 12 long, 
1 chain, miss 1 loop, 1 long, 2 chain, repeat from begin- 
ning. 

13th row.—1 long, 2 chain, miss 2 loops, 1 long on long, 
2 chain, repeat. 

14th row.—The same as last row. 
the stripe. 

15th row.—A row of long stitches, in bright emerald 


Crochet the ends of 


green, each side of the stripe, working 1 long stitch into 
every chain. 

Three white stripes will be sufficient for any ordinary 
chair, and ten leaves in each stripe. The width of the 
stripe, including the green at the sides, should be about 
three and a half inches 

With the second lightest shade of pink wool, make a 
tight chain of 11 stitches, unite the ends, and work a row 
of De, draw the wool to the back, tie it securely, and cut 
it off. 

Same shade, work 1 long into every chain, making 2 
There should be 11 


This must be done at every row. 


chain between each long stitch. 
long stitches. 

Next shade, De under the 2 chain, 5 chain, repeat. 

Next shade, De into the centre stitch of the 5 chain, 6 
chain, repeat. 

Next shade, De under the centre of the 6 chain, 7 chain, 
repeat. 

Next shade, De on De, 3 chain, 3 long under the 7 


chain, 3 chain, repeat 


THIS FORMS ONE CIRCLE 


There should be 10 circles, the diameter of each being 
about 2} inches. 

Then make 8 circles with the same shades, omitting 
the darkest, consequently the two last rows are to be 
worked with the same shade 

Then take the lightest pink and 3 next shades, and 
work 6 circles—the two last rows are worked with the same 
shade. 

Draw a thread of wool through the open work at the 
the back from the 
readily to sew on the circle. Take the 


centre stripe, place it on a table the wrong side up, and 


end of the 6th leaf; this will divide 


front, sO as more 


with the leaves running upwards; then join the circles 
all on the wrong side, thus: commencing from the bot- 
tom of the leaves, sew 3 of the darkest circles together 
with the same colored wool, then sew them to the green 
edge of the stripe, then sew 2 of the next shade, then 2 
of the next—this should reach to the top of the chair, 
even with the thread of wool inserted above the 6th leaf 
—then continue, sewing 1 of the lightest circles, 2 of the 
next shade, and 2 of the darkest. 

On the other side of the stripe, join the circles exactly 
the same. 

Then, on each side the circles, join the other stripes, 
work some chain stitches from one green edge to the 
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other, catching up the points of the circles—about 24 
stitches will be found sufficient. Fasten in the ends se- 
curely into the white stripe. This must be done at both 
ends of the circles. Then with the green wool, work a 
row of long stitches, 1 into every loop, to correspond 
with the sides. 

Take the darkest shade and 2 next, and with the dark- 
est, work 5 chain, De into every fourth loop along both 
ends; then turn back, and with the same shade, De into 
centre of 5,5 chain, repeat, work two rows more with 
each of the other shades, making in all six rows; then, 
with the last used shade of pink, commence at the green 
band at the same end, and work up the side till the open 
part between the 4th and 5th leaf, which will be where the 
wool was previously inserted—thus, 1 long, 2 chain, 1 long 
In turning back, work Dc till the 
2d long, then work 1 long on long, 2 chain, repeat, draw 


into 3d loop, repeat. 


out the wool that was inserted for a mark, run in all! the 
ends, damp and pull the work well, and lay it very even 
between folded linen, place a weight upon the top, and 
let it remain all night; afterwards sew up the sides with 
the same color wool. Cut a skein of pink and 1 of green 
once, then double and cut again, and tie the wool in at 
the side, as in engraving. It will require 2 skeins for 
each side. 


CARD BASKET, IN CROCHET AND NETTING 
(See Plate.) 

This Basket is worked in Double Crochet over White Blind 
Cord. 4-Thread Wool, 6 shades of green and 1 of pale 
lemon—2 skeins of each are required for the basket. Five 
shades of light scarlet, 5 of dark scarlet, 5 of yellow, 5 of 
violet, 2 skeins of white. 1 of pale lemon, 1 skein of each 
for dahlias. One Mesh five-eighths of an inch wide, 
Steel Crochet Hook Guaging, No. 16. 


Commence the basket by sewing about a quarter of a 
yard of the cord in a loop, begin at the point where it is 
sewed, with the darkest shade, De round this piece of 
cord, then double it and sew it together neatly with the 
same color wool—this forms the central oval for the bot- 
tom of the basket—work 2 rows more of the same color 
round it, working 2 stitches of De into every loop round 
the end of the oval. 

Join on the next shade, work 2 rows more precisely 
the same as the last. 

Join on the next shade, work 2 rows more, the same as 
the last, but after working the last row, draw the cord 
rather tightly round the ends of the oval. 
mences the side of the basket. 


This row com- 


VINE SWING. 


From this row, observe that the change of shades are 
all joined on in the same place. 

Join on the next shade, and work 2 rows without in- 
creasing more than 1 stitch in every 6th, round the ends 
only. 

Join on the next shade, increase 1 in every 5th stitch 
all round. 

The next row with the same color without increasing. 

Join on the next shade, work a row increasing 1 in 
every 5th stitch, then a row with the same color without 
increasing. 

Join on the next shade, and work 2 rows like the last. 

Join on the lemon, work a row increasing 1 in every 
4th stitch. 

Then the lightest shade of green, the same as last row. 

The next shade darker, without increasing. 

The next shade, increasing 1 in every 4th stitch. 

The next shade, without increasing. 

The next shade, increasing 1 in every 4th stitch. 

The darkest shade, without increasing. 

This forms the basket. Turn the rim over from the 
lemon color. 

For THE Hanpie.—Cut a plain piece of cord } of a 
yard in length, join the 2 ends together neatly, then take 
2 pieces of wire from a length of ribbon wire, and sew 
it round the cord slightly, then take a skein of the dark- 
est green wool and wind it double in a ball, then twist 
the wool over the cord and wire so as to leave no white 
visible, then double the cord exactly in half and twist it 
as the plate represents, sewing it at each crossing with 
wool the same color, then sew it each side to the lemon 
color row with wool the same color. The basket is now 
complete and ready for the dahlias. 

For tHe Danias.—With the lightest shade of either 
color wool, net on a piece of string over the mesh the 
whole of the shades; then, with fine silk the same color, 
sew securely and neatly 4 loops together as they are 
slipped off the mesh—do this with all the shades—then 
cut some rounds of foundation muslin in diameter 14 
inches, sew the lightest shade (for instance, scarlet) round 
the circle of muslin, drawing it rather tightly, as this 
gives roundness to the dahlia—then take the 4 remaining 
shades and sew round successively. The white dahlias 
will have pale lemon in the centre only. When all the 
dahlias are made, arrange them so that the colors har- 
monize and contrast well. About nine dahlias will be 
sufficient for a basket; but as so much depends on the 
work and size also of the cord, it is almost impossible to 
direct any given number—and although the basket takes 
a long time to describe, still it is very quickly made. 
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BY W. 


Lirue and long as the serpent train, 
Springing and clinging from tree to tree, 
Now darting upward, now down again, 
With a twist and a twirl that are strange to see: 
Never took serpent a deadlier hold, 
Never the congar a wilder spring, 
Strangling the oak with the boa’s fold, 
Spanning the beech with a condor’s wing. 


Yet, no foe that we fear to seek, 

The boy leaps wild to thy rude embrace; 
Thy bulging arms bear as soft a cheek 

As ever on lover's breast found place: 


a. 
v 


SWING. 


GILMORE SIMMS. 


On thy waving train is a playful hold 

Thou shalt never to lighter grasp persuade ; 
While a maiden sits in thy drooping fold, 

And swings and sings in the noonday shade! 


Oh! giant strange of our southern woods, 
I dream of thee still in the well known spot, 
Though our vessel strains o’er the ocean’s floods, 
And the northern forest beholds thee not; 
I think of thee still with a sweet regret, 
As the cordage yields to my playful grasp— 
Dost thou spring and cling in our woodlands yet? 
Does the maiden swing in thy giant clasp? 








EDITORS’ 


Tats month of roses always draws the muses in her 
train. Here we have two soul melodies—one a prose 
poem, by D. Etten Goopman, to which we give pre- 
cedence, and think our friends will delight in its fine 
aroma of feeling. 


BLUE VIOLETS. 


I love to walk among the flowers on a bright morn in 
June. I love to see the fair things look up—a dew-gem 
glistening in their eyes, and from their hearts a perfumed 
breath filling the air—to the deep skies, and gather to 
their folded leaves the golden sunbeams. Bright-winged 
birds go flitting by, warbling their notes of joy, and kiss- 
ing each fair bud; and Nature seems most beautiful with 
such a wreath bound ‘mid her locks. Oh, what a minis- 
try is theirs—the flowers, the pale, meek, gentle flowers! 
Emblems of purity and love! 

There is one meek-eyed flower that speaks sweetly, 
but sadly to my heart. I never gaze upon its face—its 
pale blue leaves half opening to the soft winds and sun- 
beam’s kiss, and its fair head humbly bending to the rich 
moss couch where it lies—but fond memory links my 
spirit with the past. 

I knew a being whose life was like that sweet flower. 
Her eyes the same pale blue, gentle and meek, yet bright 
beneath their fringe of black; and from the pearly brow 
the yellow curls swept back like threads of golden sun- 
light. On her cheek, the soft pale pink shut in the heart 
of a white rose-bud glow, mingled with lily white; and 
her pale lips had scarce a deeper tinge. Breeze-like 
and tuneful was her voice, yet soft and sweetly low, like 
a far off and trembling harp-string. 

Yet she died—died when that pale blue flowret bent its 
fair head in the glowing earth. 

So when I see its azure leaves unfolding to the sun- 
shine, then I think of her the beautiful. And when its 
brightness withers, then I seek her lonely grave, o’er- 
grown with the same flowers, and dream of her. 

The other poem, by Samvet J. Ptxe, has metre and 
rhyme as well as harmony. 


MORNING IN JUNE 


The heralds of the morn, 
The purple tints and golden of the sky, 
In kindling radiance break upon the eye, 
That looketh for the dawn. 


How like a blushing bride, 
Arrayed and waiting to receive her groom, 
Does Earth, to meet the coming day, assume 
The garments of her pride! 


The rosy jewels lie 
Upon the green grass and the flowers; the air 
Is laden with the burden of a rare 
And ringing melody 
“Upon a thousand hills,” 
The lowing of the cattle and the bleat 
Of new shorn flocks, respond unto the sweet, 
Soft voices of the rills. 
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The rustle of the trees, 
The warbling of the birds, and every note 
That Nature knows of music, mingled, float 
Upon the stirring breeze. 


Its mantle of rich blue 
Is on the sky; the herbage and the leaves 
Grow deeper-hued, as earliest daylight weaves 
Its sheen amid the dew. 


The bud-imprisoned rose 
Is waiting to unveil her swelling bosom 
Unto the sun, and every sister blossom 
Is hastening to unclose. 


All faultless is and fair! 
Yet man wil! wake and look on Earth’s glad face, 
Irradiate with summer's glowing grace, 

And mark no beauty there. 


Deceitful praises, born 
Of flattery—the gold, that waxeth dim— 
Have to his heart more glory than the hymn 
And honors of the morn. 


From flushing dawn till noon, 
He toileth on—from noon till dewy even— 
And lifteth not one grateful word to Heaven 
For gifts like thee, sweet June! 


We thank our gifted correspondents for these beautiful 
tributes to our favorite Month. June should be the time 
of Song and Story. As we have accepted these sweet 
bouquets of the former for our Table, we will here add 
a vase of the humbler household varieties of healing 
plants, in the form of a Sketch, intended to inculcate that 
very useful virtue, 


PRESENCE OF MIND. 
CHAPTER I. 


“You had better close the book, Clara, for your 
thoughts are wandering,” said Mrs. Canfield to her eldest 
daughter, a gentle girl about fourteen, who sat beside 
her, turning over the leaves of the book with a listless 
air. 

“True, mother,” she replied, laying it on the table; and 
taking up her work in its stead, she continued—“ I wish, 
if you are not particularly engaged, mother, you would 
explain something you said to father yesterday. An 
anecdote I have been reading on courage, reminded me 
of the conversation.” 

“Go on, dear; I am quite at leisure now.” 

“You said the want of self-possession, or what I call 
courage, was a great defect in any character, male or 
female. I thought, mother, to be wise and good, made a 
perfect character.” 

“Wisdom and goodness are the chief requisites, the 
only foundation on which a perfect character can be 
formed; but these are not all that is requisite for its per- 
fection. It is in the mental as in the physical world; 
many things besides beauty of form and features are ne- 
cessary to form a perfect model.” 








EDITORS’ 


“] think, mother, if my figure and my features were 
perfect, that I should be very beautiful.” 

“Suppose your skin was covered with pimples and 
eruptions, or one eye black and the other light gray 

“That would, indeed, make a great difference.” 

“ And I doubt whether we could justly call the persons 
wise who would allow themselves to be overcome with 
terror, when their very existence depended on their pre- 
sence of mind. Depend upon it, my dear Ciara, the cause 
of weak nerves is often to be traced to an unrestrained 
indulgence of timidity and fear, which are seldom, very 
seldom caused by any weakness of orgauization. Some 
mothers have a foolish idea that courage is altogether a 
masculine quality, that timidity is interesting and grace- 
ful: they love to see their girls shrink froin the harmless 
spider, and scream at the buzzing horn-bug. None ever 
wonder that the daughters of such mothers are timid and 
nervous.” 

“ Did you ever know any one so foolish, mother?” 

“ Oh, yes, Clara—more than one or two. I have heard 
a mother say, with a look of perfect complacency—‘ My 
poor Eliza has such weak nerves, that the sight of a toad, 
a spider, or a mouse, almost unfits her for anything. 
Could you believe it?—she was obliged to leave church 
last Sunday, her agitation was so great at the sight of a 
large spider that crawled over her sleeve, though her 
littie brother took it into his hand and threw it away. 
She seems to have a natural antipathy to all such things. 


Iam really afraid she will grow nervous, she is such a 






tumid little creature.’ 

“I replied that it was, indeed, a misfortune; but as she 
was consiantly at home, the evil might be remedied now, 
as her nerves were not yet unstrung by her childish 
timidity. 

“*Why, as to that, Mrs. Canfield” replied the weak 
woman, ‘I have my doubts whether there is any remedy 
for such feelings; and to tell you the truth, I hate any- 
thing masculine so much, that I had rather she would be 
a little nervous than a sort of man-woman, standing un- 
moved as though she had nerves of iron.’ I did not re- 
ply, as I thought it would be useless to argue with such 
prejudices. I felt, too, that such influences acting on a 
mind of no uncommon powers, would produce a weak, 
nervous woman; that though she might be amiable, in- 


telligent and agreeable, very little enjoyment would be 


hers in any situation in which she could be placed—for 





the foolish indulgence of any weakness will, in the 


course of time, make it a formidable fault. That unior- 


EDITORS’ 


THE NEW TESTAMENT OF OUR LORD AND 
SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. In Komstok’s purfekt Al- 
fabet. We have received this large. handsome volume, 
printed in the Phonetic style. Whatevermay be thought 
im regard to the expediency of this new method of spell- 
ing and wriling, every one must admire the industry and 
energy of Mr. Comstock, and the steadfastness with 
which he pursues his plan. If he does not revolutionize 
the language, he will aid probably in many improve- 
ments of orthography. His “Phonetic Magazine” is well 
sustained, and interesting, no doubt, to all who can read 
iteasily. We have given place to specimens and illus- 
tratious of this new method of printing as a curious fea- 
ture of the mes, showing the restlessness of the spirit 
seeking means to keep the mind in harmony with the 
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tunate daughter is now a weak, nervous, unhappy wo- 
man, with scarcely sufficient firmness to bear the com- 
mon occurrences of life. Her cheek is pale, her skin 
shriveled, her once lovely eyes have lost their lustre, 
and all because she was induiged and encouraged in a 
selfish seusitiveness.” 

“ But, mother,” said Clara, “she might have been born 
with weak nerves 

Mrs. Canfield smiled and replied—“She might have 
been delicately formed and very easily excited, still I 
believe the most fragile and weak may, by proper cul- 
ture, acquire mental strength and courage. This all 
need—women as well as men. It is, usually, the selfish 
indulgence of our feelings that unfits us for the trials of 
life.” 

“ Marriage,” says Madame Roland, “is a sacred tie, 
an association, in which the wife usually charges herself 
with the happiness of herself and her husband.” 

Ovr Frrenps.—If we could oblige them all—insert all 
their contributions in the “next number”—how gladly 
would we do it! But the Lady’s Book has not quite the 


capacity of the book the poet imagined— 


“The stars should be its types, its press the age, 


The earth its binding, and the sky its page. 
Such a volume would be necessary to contain all the 
favors of Genius showered upon us. What shall we do 
with the many good articles we do not require? This is 
the question. 

We propose giving over to the “ Lady’s Dollar News- 
paper,” some of these extra contributions. This news- 
paper, edited by the gifted Grace Greenwood in a man- 
ner to make it one of the most interesting periodicals of 
the country, and published by Mr. Godey, who, all know, 
is the Mufti of his Art, will soon command as wide a 
circulation as our “Book.” We trust our friends will 
be satisfied with this arrangement. If any have not 
seen “Godey’s Lady's Dollar Newspaper,” we advise 
them to order it soon, and then our arrangement will, 
we are sure, meet their approbation. 

The following articles are on file for insertion in the 
Lady’s Book :—*The Picture Bric “A Fragment,” 
“The Maywood Streamlet,” “The Vision of Heaven,” 





“The Forsaken,” “Dream Land,” * The Raising of La- 
zarus,” “ The Gazelle Waltz.” 
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physical progress of the age. All must feel that, in this 
era of rail cars and telegraphs, we need a rapid method 
of giving expression to thought, and simplifying the writ- 
ten language so that this expression may be intelligible 
to others. Let us, then, examine candidly whatever 
promises these results. The problem will yet be solved. 

CHRISTIAN SONGS. By Rev. James G. Lyons, 
LL.D Philadelphia: George S. Appleton. Those who 
love the sweet harmony of language, connected with the 
purest and noblest feelings of the human heart, will find 
much pleasure in reading this volume. Many of the 
songs deserve to be set to music—indeed, their harmony 
and rhythm make them melodies of the mind that can 
be chanted by those who never sing. 


THE VERY IMAGE OF HIS FATHER. No.1 
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Carey & Hart, Philadelphia. This work is by the author 
of * Greatest Plague in Lite,” and “ Whom to Marry and 
How to get Married The first number opens very 
rich, and we think it bids fair to be even more entertain- 
ing than the two works before mentioned. ‘The author's 
second title is,“ One boy ts more trouble than a dozen 
girls.” <A truth to which many mothers are willing to 
subscribe. 

THE ARCHITECT, published by W. H. Ranlett, 
New York, is the best work of the kind published in this 
country. The designs of the cottages are beautiful, the 
details full, and the esumates such as can be understood 
by any person. It is published at six dollars per annum, 
and is well worth the money. 

THE YOUNG PEOPLE'S MIRROR, is the title of a 
work we have received from the publisher, Edward 
Walker, New York. It is published at fifty cents a year, 
and as its ttle indicates, is intended for young persons. 

WHOM TO MARRY, AND HOW TO GET 
MARRIED. No.5. Carey & Hart. This is an excellent 
number. The interview between the Widow and the 
Undertaker, is a very ludicrous scene, almost equal to 
the officers and the donkeys in a previous number. 

PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Harper & 
Brothers, New York. Lindsay & Blakiston, Philadel- 
phia. This glorious work is now completed, and finer 
volumes never graced the library of any gentleman. It 
is certainly the best edition in every respect, type, paper 
and illustrations, that ever emanated trom the press in 
this country. 

THE BACHELOR OF THE ALBANY. By a mem- 
One of the 


ber of the Falcon family. Same publishers. 


best books that we have lately read. The language is 
very sprightly and full of pun. There is but little plot, 
but a great dea! of incident. The total change of the 
Bachelor's habits, having in the end to embrace all his 
aversions, is amusing. We have in a friend of ours this 
very bachelor, and there are many of them. 

THE HISTORY OF TEN YEARS, 1830-1840; OR, 
FRANCE UNDER LOUIS PHILIPPE. 
Blanc. Translated by Walter K. Kelly. Complete ia 
two volumes. Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia. The 
results of the recent revolution in France render this 
an unusually interesting book, while, in itself, it is 
worthy a place by the side of Thiers and Lamartine. 
There is oftentimes a sort of mystery about his descrip- 


tions and speculations, as though he did not know exactly 


By Louis 


what he was driving at himself, but on the whole it is an 
admirable book, and at this particular time will be read 
with great interest. 

THE THOUSAND AND ONE NIGHTS. 
Brothers, New York. 
us Parts 2 and 3 of this fine editon of the Arabian Nights. 

EVA; OR THE ISLES OF LIFE AND DEATH — 
An Historical Romance. By Edward Maturin. Burgess, 
Stringer & Co., New York 


Harper & 


Lindsay & Blakiston have seut 


The scenes of this interest- 
ing novel are laid principally in Wales, a country rich 
in romance. This field has latterly been untouched. 
Some of Mr. Maturin’s passages remind us strongly 
of Ossian. The author is maintaining his deserved repu- 
tation, and we trust this book will meet with a rapid 
sale. 

THE CHILDREN OF THE NEW FOREST. By 
Captain Marryat, R.N. Harper & Brothers, New York. 
It seems almost impossible that this can be the production 
There is no similarity 
This book is 


of the author of Jacob Faithiu 
between the present and his former style 
professedly written for juvenile readers, but is deeply 
interesting to children of a larger growth. If Captain 
Marryat wrote it, we give him credit for greater versa- 
tility of talent than we had supposed him to be possessed 
of. Lindsay & Blakiston have it. 
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THE MILITARY HEROES OF THE REVOLU- 
TION.— With a Narrative of the War of Independence. 
By Charles J. Peterson. William A. Leary, Philadelphia, 
We can but barely announce the appearance of this ad- 
mirable book, which should and probably will be, when 
its merits are known, in the possession of every Ameri- 
can family. It is a far different book from the catch- 
penny Ones on the same subject that have inundated us 
for the last twelve months. We shall notice it at length 
in our next number. 

JACK TIER; OR THE FLORIDA REEF. By. J. 
In two volumes. Burgess, Stringer 
“ Cooper’s last novel,” and, 


Fenimore Cooper. 
& Co., New York. This is 
as such, will of course command a ready sale. The 
fact of its having been published serially in Graham's 
Magazine, under the title of “ Rose Budd, or the Islets of 
the Gulf,” will not prevent its being sought for by those 
not familiar with that work. We cannot think this the 
best as well as the last of this favorite author's produc- 
tions. The progress and denouement of the tale are im- 
probable and unnatural, a fault not often to be found in 
Cooper’s writings. It is published as part of the above 
publishers’ uniform edition, which of course will not be 
complete without it. 
LAUNCELOT WIDGE. 


A very readable novel, of the mysterious 


By Charles Hooton. Same 


publishers 
school—one of the principal characters being a Magician 
of wonderful powers. The author has somewhat un- 
proved since his “ Colin Clink.” 

AMERICAN COTTAGE LIBRARY; OR USEFUL 
FACTS, FIGURES AND HINTS FOR EVERYBODY 
Edited by A. W. Franklin. Same publishers. This neat 
and compact little volume contains, among various lute- 
resting matters of information and practical utility, a 
general view of the world, Statistics of the United States, 
government officers, and valuable articles on political 
economy, education, agriculture, the great west, &c. Kc 
It seems to have been compiled with great care, and is 
well worth the quarter asked for it. 

CHAMBERS’ MISCELLANY OF 
ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE. 
sent us No. 17 of this admirable work. 
la Tude, embraced in this number, is worth the price ot 


USEFUL AND 
Zieber & Co. have 
The story of De 


the whole. 

CYCLOPEDIA OF MORAL AND RELIGIOUS 
ANECDOTES. The same publishers have sent us No 
2 of this serial. The reputation of the compiler, and the 
introduction by Dr. Cheever, stamp the character oi the 
work. Itis strongly recommended by many distinguish- 
ed divines, and bears evidence of great research. Itis 
to be completed in eight numbers, at twenty-five cents 
each. 

HISTORY OF THE GIRONDISTS ; OR, PERSONAL 
MEMOIRS OF THE PATRIOTS OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. From unpublished sources, by Alphouse 
De Lamartine. Harper & Brothers, New 
Lindsay & Blakiston have sent us the first vol- 


It seems to have been 


3 volumes. 
York 
ume of this long expected work. 
printed from Bohn’s English Edition, and in typography 
and execution can scarcely be distinguished trom it. It 
is arranged in short paragraphs, presenting a series of 
pictures so vivid that we can almost see the actors de- 
picted standing before us. The distinguished character 
of the author and his recent elevation, as well as the 
subject itself, render this one of the most interesting 
books of the age. 

CHALMERS’ POSTHUMOUS WORKS 
We are indebted to the same gentlemen for this work, 


Volume 1. 


which by some accident did not reach us until after the 
second volume, which was noticed in the May number. 

THE SECRETS OF MOUNT ECHO, OR MOTHER'S 
MYSTERIES.—<An American Romance. By Jesse Con- 
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rad, Esq. Robinson & Jones, Cincinnati. Barrington & 
Murphy, 205 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. A very inte- 
resting story, well told. The scenes are principally laid 
in Chester County, Pa., and are doubtless farmiliar to 
those acquainted there. 

THE THREE GUARDSMEN; OR, THE FEATS 
AND FORTUNES OF A GASCON ADVENTURER. 
By Alexander Dumas. Williams & Brothers, New York. 
We have always regarded this as probably the work on 
which Dumas has bestowed the most labor. There are 
fewer aberrations than are usual with him, and the story 
goes straight forward to its conclusion. It possesses 
also some historical interest. The present edition is 
handsomely got up, making 240 octavo pages. 

ARTHUR WOODLEIGH.—A Romance of the Battle 
Field in Mexico. By Robert F. Greely. W.H. Graham, 
New York. T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia. Everything 
connected with the Mexican war is replete with interest, 
and Mr. Greely has succeeded in working up a very 
pretty tale, by mingling characters taken from the two 
nations. This young writer is displaying considerable 
ability. 

CHLOROFORM. Its Nature and Effects, embracing a 
series of experiments made by a Committee of the Edinburgh 
Medico-Chirurgical Society: also a full report of a fatal 
case which occurred in Cincinnati. Reprinted from the 
“ Western Lancet.” Barrington & Murphy, 205 Chestnut 
street, have sent us a small pamphlet under the above 
tile. From the character of the work it is interesting 
mainly to medical and scientific men. 

THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CHEMISTRY. Carey 
& Hart have issued the tenth number of this valuable 
work, which fully sustains its promised character. It is 
invaluable to those interested in the subject. 

SONGS FOR THE PEOPLE, No. 4. Zieber & Co., 
Philadelphia. The neatest and choicest collection ever 
published in this country. The old familiar songs, as 
well as the select few of the new, are here placed within 
the reach of every one, and the volume wil! form an 
ornament to the centre table as well as a delight for the 
fireside. 

EWBANK’S HYDRAULICS AND MECHANICS. 
Part 5. We are indebted to the same gentlemen for this 
admirable number, which should be, and probably is, in 
the hands of every engineer and student. What a dif- 
ference from the olden times when such works as these 
would have cost as many dollars as they now do cents. 

THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT—Comprising ori- 
ginal designs of country residences adapted to the taste 
and circumstances of the Merchant, the Farmer and 
Mechanic. By John W. Ritch, Architect. This useful 
work has reached its eleventhnumber. If attention were 
paid to it, the taste of country would soon be greatly 
improved. Its price is three dollars per annum. Wm. 

Groves & Co. are the Philadelphia agents 

LOVE IN A COTTAGE. By T. S. Arthur. T. B. 
Peterson, Philadelphia. The ready pen of this prolific 

author has given us another charming domestic tale, well 
worthy the attention of all young housekeepers and those 
meditating matrimony. There is a truthfulness about 
Mr. Arthur's delineations of character, and familiarity 
with all the phases of domestic life, that render his 
sketches models. The only wonder is that he does not 
exhaust himself on his subjects 

THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF HENRY 
THOMAS. T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia. This is a 
work of Love and Murder, full of thrilling incident, 
suitable to one who is fond of the horrible. It contains 
a number of engravings illustrative of the text. Many 
narratives that have caused so much commotion in the 
world, will be found at length in its pages 
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volumes. FE. H. Butler & Co., Philadelphia. We have 
before commended this work as the best-volumes ot 
selections, both prose and poetry, serious and gay, from 
English writers that has ever appeared. The work is 
well got up, and is sold at a very low price. 

Mopvet CorraGes.—It is a pleasure to a publisher, when 
he finds that some favorite plan of his own meets with a 

ready response from the public; as is the case with the 
publication of the Model Cottages in the Lady’s Book 
The following remarks we copy from The Monarch, pub- 
lished at Woodstock, Canada. 

“In our journal of the 26th January last, we noticed 
the receipt of the first number of this elegant and useful 
American periodical, and at that time gave our opinion 
upon a new feature in that work, viz., designs and work- 
ing plans of Model Cottages. We are glad to find that 
we were not mistaken in our estimation of the utility of 
the attempt to introduce something like taste in the 
erection of country residences. The Editez of the Lady’s 
Book can now fairly congratulate himself upon his sue- 
cess—his plans have now become realities, and many of 
his designs now occupy localities where probably, but 
for his public spirit, four unsightly walls crowned with a 
barn-like gable, would have stood. He has exploded 
the old fallacy, that to build a house with any pretensions 
to elegance, a great outlay is necessary; cheap and 
elegant erections have arisen at his suggestion—beauty 
has assumed the place of deformity—and the publisher 
of the Lady’s Book can enjoy the pleasing reflection oi 
being a public benefactor.” 

From the same paper we take the following. Itisa 
hard case whgp the very merit of a work operates against 
its sate transmission. 

“We would take this opportunity of informing the 
editor that his Lady’s Book is very irregular in its arrival 
here—the numbers for February and June have either 
been purloined upon the way, or have not been sent to 
us. If the latter, we hope he will take the proper steps 
to insure us a regular receipt of it in future: if some 
petty thief plunders the mail, we shall be happy to unite 
with the publisher in adopting any means for the dis- 
covery and punishment of the culprit. It seriously de- 
ranges the business of a publisher to entertain com- 
plaints of non-receipt of his works, and moreover is a 
considerable loss, inasmuch as such occurrences deter 
many from subscribing, lest they too should be subjected 
to the same species of petty larceny. To assist in ferret- 
ing out such transactions is a duty which every honest 
man owes to society, and we hope no efforts will be 
spared to put a stop to such practices.” 

The News, Lynn, Mass., says—* One of its most valu- 
able departments is that of its Model Cottages. These 
are not, asin similar works, fancy affairs, unfit for practi- 
cal use, but capital plans, such as will be of great value 
to one desirous of obtaining a beautiful and convenient 
cottage.” 

The Courier, New Haven, Coun., says—“ Not the least 
useful portion of the work is the plans for Model Cot- 
tages.” 

Borrowinc.—We must again commence a crusade 
against borrowing and lending, for which latter we must 
find especial fault with our exchanges. They ought not 
to lend their exchange publications. It is doing a posi- 
tive injury to the publisher. We have heard that some 
publishers keep a list, and lend to persons in the order 
which they appear there. The following notices are 
complimental, and we feel it—but do we not lose by this 
misplaced kindness? 

“(odey's Lady's Book —The last number of this exce!- 
lent work is not surpassed by any former one. It i 
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truly a book for the ladies, and should be extensively 
patronized by them. Specimen numbers can be seen at 
our office—provided any of the numbers happen to be at 
home. So great is the eagerness of others to read this 
interesting book, that we can scarce get to look at the 
pictures before it is gone. We hope its many admirers 
will send for it and patronize its publisher. That's how.” 
Clermont County Sun, Ohio 

Our friend of the Sun is correct. Let them subscribe, 
and when the “ Book” is again applied for, direct the 
notice of the applicant to this article. 

Our friend of the Daily News, Trenton, N. J., thinks 
one copy will not supply the demand he has for the 
work. 

Here is another :— 

“Godey's Lady's Book.—We have received the April 
number of Godey’s Lady’s Book, but in consequence of 


the non publication of our paper last week, a notice of 


it was necessarily postponed. To say that itis a good 
work would be saying no more than what everybody 
knows: the best evidence we have of this, is in the fact 
that it is scarcely in our possession but that it pays visits 
throughout the neighborhood generally. Itis now ona 
tour, and gracious only knows whether it will ever show 
itself here again. In consequence of its continued ab- 
sence, we are under the necessity of quoting its contents 
from an exchange.”—Bordentown Palladium, N. J. 

“ Godey’s Lady's Book.—This excellent magazine is 
out in good season for March, and like all the numbers 
that have preceded the present, it is filled with matter of 
great interest from the pens of many of our most popu- 
lar writers, and has engravings very difficult to surpass 
It is a first rate number, and Godey seems determined 
not to be outdone in the magazine line —Don’t fail to 
read ‘The Donation Party.’ 

“But this is not all—we have received from the en- 
terprising publisher a handsome pamphlet, containing a 
collection of notices from the press in various parts of 
the country, in commendation of the above work, and a 
great variety of specimen plates, showing most clearly 
that as far as the papers have spoken in commendation 
of the plates, at least, they have used no exaggeration 
There is one thing, however, which we have half a mind 
to scold about. We have given the best and most truthful, 
and certainly the most encouraging notices of the work, 
of any paper in the land, as it is our wont in all cases of 
the kind; and yet, in looking over the published collec- 
tion, we do not find one extract from our ‘ bright par- 
ticular Star. Tut! tat! man; our opinion of the 
Lady’s Book is worth all you have published. Think 
of that next time !”—Conn. Democrat. 

Thanks to our friend of the Democrat for the above ; 
but we assure him, were we to publish all the kind no- 
tices of the “ Book” that we receive, we should have to 
issue a supplement monthly as large as the Lady’s Book 
itself. We have felt obliged for his favorable notices, 
and the more so that they were truthful 

The Alabama Watch Tower says—“Itis a little singu- 
lar that this periodical finds its way to subscribers with 
more promptness than any other within our knowledge. 
We can attribute it to but two causes—and we think 
they are the true ones—viz., the promptness of the pub- 
lisher, and the partiality of postmasters generally to this 
beautiful work.” 

The Martinsburg Gazette says—“ The punctuality with 
which the conductor of Godey’s Lady’s Book fulfils his 
contracts with the exchanges, is a striking contrast to 
most of the city publishers.” 

The Tennessee Standard says—“It is a pleasure to us 
to draw the atiention of our readers to a work worthy 


of their patronage. Godey’s Magazine is the oldest, and 


GODEY’S MAGAZINE AND 


LADY’S BOOK. 


Wenn Annes 


we have no hesitation in saying that it is also the best 
that is published. Unlike most of the northern periodi- 
cal publishers, Godey never gets up aspecimen number, 
filled with extra engravings, and a long list of contribu- 
tors, &c., for one particular month, and afierwards falls 
back. And, what is still more to his credit, he never 
sends one number of his book to a country press for the 
purpose of getting a puff, unless he intends continuing it 
On the contrary, when he starts with an improvement 
at the beginning of a volume, he keeps it up during the 
year; and when a cotemporary publishes his prospectus, 
he may rely upon being well paid for it. 

“When a publisher refuses to comply with his pro- 
mise, we attribate it to a want of confidence in his work 
Upon these grounds, we are at no loss to account for 
our not getting ——— ——— ———..” 

The St Lawrence Mercury says—‘ The Lady’s Book 
for March has come to hand with its usual promptness. 
It is often the practice for magazine proprietors to issue 
a first rate number on the commencement of every new 
volume, which serves as a deceitful bait to subscribers, 
holding out a promise which is not fulfilled during the 
remaining numbers. This is not the case with this old 
and favorite publication. Although the January number 
was excellent, the February and March numbers come 
up to its standard fully. The Lady’s Book has a strong 
list of contributors, ¢omprising some of the best talent in 
the country. We notice that the author of the ‘ Bedott 
Table Talk’ has a capital article in this number, on the 
subject of ‘Donation Parties, which we shall try to 
make room for next week. The subscriber to this ma- 
gazine is sure of getting his money’s worth.” 

The editor of the Ohio Standard says—*In reference 
to the notice, we wrote what we believed; and perhaps 
better evidence could not be given of our estimation ot 
the * Book’ than a glimpse at our columns—for which 
more is taken from your magazine than irom any other 
two periodicals.” 

The Bath Eastern Times says—“ Gopery'’s Lapy’s Boo. 
The April number of this universally admired publica- 
tion has come to hand, but we have examined it in vain 
to find an improvement over its immediate predecessors. 
The reason of this is plain to our mind—the work has 
attained as nearly to perfection as is possible in this im- 
periect state; and to talk of improving the Lady’s Book 
is as idle as to talk of increasing the sun’s brightness, or 
of improving the perfume of the rose. Mrs. 8S. J. Hale 
is at the helm of this periodical, and that is a sufficient 
guarantee of its excellence. The embellishments in the 
number before us are beautiful—the model cottages are 
continued, and the patterns of crochet work are beauti- 
fully got up.” 

is it not a pleasant thing for a publisher to read these 
fuvorable opinions of his exertions? We receive some 
six or seven hundred of the same kind monthly. They 
cheer us with their applause—they encourage our on- 
ward course—and in the July number we will show a 
magazine again unapproachable 

In the July number of the Lady’s Book we intend 
commencing a series of articles upon Horsemanship, 
intended for the ladies, beautifully and copiously embel- 


lished. 


We are frequently requested to send a copy of the 
“ Book” containing the articles sent for publication. As 
said articles are sometimes not published for several 
months after they are received, we do not remember to 
send, but will always do so when requested after publi- 
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Church of the Annunciation, 

Country Life, by Miss C. M. Sedgwick, 

Dear Re, by Samuel Laurence Jumes, 

Designs for Window Curtains, 232, 

Dreams, by Mrs. Juliet H. L. Campbell, 
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Editors’ Book Table, 68, 130, 190, 248, 309, 

Ellen Latimer, or, The Love Letter, by 
Louise Olivia Hunter, 

England and America, by Washington Irv- 
ing, 

Estelle, by 7. Hempstead, 

Feeling, by Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, 

Francisco and Inez, by 7. Mayne Reid, 

Good-Bye, by Ralph Waldo Emerson, 

Guess Who Itis? by T. S. Arthur, 
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Let Me Die Young, by Mary G. Wells, 

Letter of a Deaf Girl, 

Life’s Philosophy, by John Wilford Overall, 
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Lines to S. E. W., by Joseph A. Nunes, 

Lobster Sauce, by Theophilus Pringle, 

Love and Money, by De Grachia, 

Love and Loyalty, by Grace Greenwood, 
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Moonlight, by Miss H. B. Macdonald, 

Mosaic Notes, by J. R. Orton, 57, 177, 
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One Night, by Maud Sinclair, 
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Only a Street Singer, by Ada Grey, 

On the Death of an Infant Sister, by F. I. 
_- 
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Hunt, 
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The Exile’s Song—‘* Far Away,”’ by C. F. 
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LIST OF EMBELLISHMENTS.—VOL. XXXVI. 


JANUARY. 


Happy Hours. 

The Seasons. 

Godey’s Paris Fashions. 
Model Cottages, &c. 


FEBRUARY. 
Guess Who It is? 
A Valentine for February. 
Saluting the Commodore. 
Fashion Plate Americanized. 
Church of the Annunciation. 
Model Cottages, &c. 


MARCH. 
Lobster Sauce. 
Wandering Life in the East 
Fashion Plate. 
Advent Church. 
Model Cottages, &c. 


APRIL. 
The Widow’s Hope. 
The Weather Prophets. 
Spring Fashion Plate. 
Patterns of Window Curtains. 
Model Cottages, &c. 


MAY. 
The Queen of May. 
A Spring Flower. 
Americanized Fashion Plate. 
Battle Scene and Monument of Gen. Mercer 
Model Cottages, &c. 
JUNE. 
The Belle. 
One of our Contributors. 
Fashion Plate. 


Model Cottages. 
Crochet Work, &c. 








